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kle you want your tableware to have. All this 
in a standai'd cabinet u’irfM— you’re not robbed 
of precious kitchen space. 

Ask your dealer to show you the new 
Kit<*henAid. You’ll find just the model to go 
with your kitchen, as surely as it goes with 
your way of life. And for tastier food, see the 
new food preparer and the electric coffee mill 
— they’re KitchenAid, too! 

For more information, write The Hobart 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. KSI, Troy, Ohio. 
In Canada, write 175 George St., Toronto 2. 


Nothing freesa woman’s hands quite so beauti- 
fully as a KitchenAid dishwasher — by Hobart. 

While she takes more time for living — more 
time for the whole family, for joining in the 
fun — her KitchenAid takes on the cleanup as 
no other dishwasher can. Because none other 
offers the quality features you’ll find in this, 
the finest made: 

Racks designed for "can’t miss” loading. 
Hobart’s revolving power wash and rinse sys- 
tem that gets your tableware hospital-clean. 
A separate hot air blower -dryer for that spar- 


time 


for a KitchenAid’ 


I'he FincHl MuiJc...by 




The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 
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An ajcKri’Ssivp, versalilp playor who can win ball gunips 
in the hold, on the bases or at bat, llank Bauer has 
iho awesome look of a real Yankee. Roy Terrell’s an- 
swers to five freiiuently asked ftuestion.s about this most 
famous of ball clubs ran be found starling on page 8. 
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The distance ball 
you needn’t baby . . . 
Spalding Air-Flite 

Up comes Spalding with another 
big “first” — exceptional distance 
plus terrific durability combined in 
one great golf ball. And we do mean 
the new 1957 Spalding AIR-FLITE! 

With its all new Dura-Thin cover, 
the ’57 AIR-FLITE resists cutting, 
scuffing and bruising amazingly 
well— stays dazzlingwhite and putt- 
able hole after hole. 

GIVE IT THE WORKS! 

You just won’t believe how rugged 
a real distance ball can be until 
you’ve tried the ’57 AtR-FlATR. 

You’ll find the AlR-FLlTE perfect- 
ly playable long after most other 
golf balls have given up the ghost. 
And. like all Spalding products, it's 
tojcanditionally guaranteed. 

The 1957 Spalding AIR-FLITE tvilf 
outplay and outlast any other golf 
ball your sporting goods store sells! 

^AlDiNlf 

sets the pace in sports 
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The most dependable note in Scotch 
Whisky is that the quality and character 
of Black & >X'hite never change. That’s 
why it’s America’s favorite! 
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T iir: Twentieth Century Fund is a nonprofit founda- 
tion which for 20 years has endowed research to pro- 
mote the improvement of economic, industrial, civic and 
educational conditions. In its latest An- 
nual Report, its Director, August Heck- 
scher, writes on a .salient fact of contem- 
porary life. 

“Next to the abundance of things the 
citizen has,” Heck.scher says, “the abun- 
dance of time at his disposal is perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of the pri*sent American scene. 

“Free time is not in itself leisure . . . leisure is not a va- 
cancy, an e.scape from doing things, but a 
quality of life capable of pervading in 
some degree a man's total existence. 

“It is not a mere paradox to .say that 
men and women have attained leisure 
only when they recapture in their free 
time something of what in their happiest ** 

moments they find in work -the .satisfaction born of hav- 
ing mastered manageable things, the relaxation that comes 
^ . from moving in an element where one 

feels instinctively at home. Recreations 
and hobbies, as a matter of fact, have 
always been related to the world’s work. 
They have provided in playful or .symbolic 
guise a means of meeting certain deep 
needs of the social order. Thus outdoor 
recreations have brought men back to the re.sources of na- 
ture when industrialization seemed in danger of cutting 
them off; games have nurtured values es- [ 

sential to constitutional freedom. And ^ ' 

what are hobbies, rightly understood, hiit 
a way of keeping alive crafts and skills 
which the machine -seemed likely to oblit- 
erate from memory?” 

I thought you would be interested in 
Mr. Heck.scher’s commentary, for it seems to me not only 
to make clear the significance of the role of sports in America 
today but also to explain a good deal of the purpose which 
lies behind the publi.shing of Sports Iu.ustrated. 


I 

,*♦ 








Speaking about a new recording of one of 
Beethoven's (Quartets a critic was recently 
moved to observe that the performance 
wa.s spirited, the quality of the sound ex- 
cellent, hut that in the slow pa.s.sage.s 
“various meml)ers of the quartet may be 
heard turning the pages of the music.” 

Although the critic obvioasly con.siders 
this a Haw, the company that issued the 
recording tit was not Columbia) could con- 
strue his remark as a compliment. For one 
thing it i.s not often that sound engineers 
permit these small manifestations of hu- 
manity to slip through their filters, so that 
when they do the record is already well on 
its way to Incoming a collector’s item. 

For another thing, what's so wrong with 
humanity? Did not Beethoven himsell hear 
the rustle of pages as the musicians of his 
time leafed their way through his quartets. 
Did Chopin never hear on the keyboard 
the clatter of fingernails that needed prun- 
ing? Did not Wagner hear the huff and puff 
of the soprano striving to .store up oxygen 
before launching into the ‘‘Liebestod"? 
Has Kostelanetz never tapped his foot? 
Ha.s Clooney never sneezed? 

High Fidelity differs from ordinarj' re- 
cording much as telesision differs from a 
movie. It is alive. It is excitement. It is 
unexiwcted, surprising, delighting and if 
the sound of turning pages comes through 
on occasion the sound of Beethoven comes 
through at all times. 

Several years ago C olumbia phonographs 
took High Fidelity by the horns and intro- 
duced it to .America in the form of the 
’•360” Phonograph. Over the years the 
'’360” ha.s come to mean to High Fidelity 
addicts what the old Continental means to 
the sports car set. In design as well as in 
f)erforman<‘e, it is an all-time cla.s.sic. 

In ca.se you mis.sed out on the original 
you will l)e plea-sed to learn that Columbia 
has now reissued the "360” — and then 
some. Because of various technical ad- 
vani'es made since the introduction of the 
original instrument the new "360” has even 
more gusto than its predeces.sor. 

Where the original instrument had only 
one sound chaml>er, built into the phono- 
graph. the new edition has two separate 
chambers, one hou-sed in iCs own compart- 
ment. This Crossover 
Network, as it is called, 
permit-s a kind of 3-di- 
mensional sound repro- 
duction that is uncanny 
in its realism. The 
"360” not only "broad- 
casts live” but in color. 

The "360” is priced at 
approximately $175. 
and is now being made 
available to Columbia 
phonograph dealers 
across the country. 

[cqlumbiaH 

PHONOGRAPHS 

A PROOUCT OF CBS ® "COLUMBIA ' "BSO' 

<^marcas rc« prick is suocesteo list 
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SCOREBOARD 


these faces 
in the crowd . . . 



.S(nnt>iav JunKuirCh, 
20. Czpch runner wiih 
unKuinly Iiroko 

world 1,500-nieter roc- 
oril l>y over two ser- 
on«is near 1‘rague. eos-- 
ering metrie mile in 
3:38.1, o(|uivalent i>f 
3:55 mile. Only day lie- 
tore. Finns Olavi Sal- 
sola. Olavi Salonen and 
Olavi VourUalo lia<l 
heitereil old mark at 
Turku. Finlaml. 



Nancy McNamara, 
llerl) Score's hieh 
school sweeiheart, was 
married to Cleveland’s 
firehallinK left-hander 
at St, Mark's Catho- 
lic Church. Iloynion 
Ileach, Fla. Score, 
siilelined since May 
X after he wa-s struck 
in the eye by hatted 
hall, planned to lie 
hack in uniform un<l 
workinR out next week. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Viiri Slepiinov, 1-inrh Russian hish jumper 

wlir> fiiiUsl III make 1 !),*>(; .Soviei (llynipic team, U-uixsl 
" Twi I inch at Ismiiiitrad to lieiirr Charley l>umaa’ 
«i>rld renird liy half inch, la-eame second man in his- 
tory to aurpiuw T-f<K>l liaffier July IH . 

’I'liree world marks were iwlahlishi’d in lOO-meter 
Honolulu uill-water lank durinit annual K<hi Nakama 
swim mi'c(; Sanr> (K-rky. 17-year-old Seal- 

llo'ie. thMsh«d llKt-mel'T liutlerHy in liKio 'July 
tJ , Auslialin's l>awn l-'raner smashed own lOU-yard 
frrawlyle mark, muotiatiiur distnnce In ‘July fJ u 
Australia's sturdy t.orrainr Crspp hrnkc own koo- 
meter fnswtyle standard by more than 6 seconds with 
Iii:2t.3 clockinu July IJ 
AUTO RACING 

l.uigi Muhho of Italy RUnned his k-cylinder Ferrari 
to lirst pliice in Reims llrand I’rn at average 
BlM-ed of 11 : 3.3 niph (nr 314. .'-mile rourse, linishinR 37 
sitHinds ahead o( Jean Uehra of France in a Maaerati. 
World Champion Juan Manuel Kiinifiii. in second po- 
sition '*iih two la|>s remainini,’, in<'«pliciil>ly sloiiped 
his machine on turn ieadine to Kraiidsland siraiKht, 
got nut. Rave car blank Imik. He finished eighth. 

W all Hanagen. W’lwirield. N' J. spurts car dealer, 
pushed hu l)-Jaguiir hard all the way In win .SCCA 
4K-mile feature rare in 4<i:4l at t'piier MarltiurD, Md. 
BASEBALL 

American League, with Manager Casey Stengel ma- 
nipulating the forcca. n-ceivi-d stout pitching from 
Rookie Jim Running. Re'r<«d Hilly Ixies. survived 
scary ninth inning when Nationals seor<*d thrice, to 
win 34lh annual All-Star (came at St. I>iuis. 6-.'i. 

St. taiula* league-leading Cardinals lost ground alt- 
er All-Star break as hilling laib-d ‘>lT. dropping three 
games whjt<‘ winning one but remained in first by half 
game, i’hiladelphis, rising like rocket, rode its magnifi- 
o-nt pitching to fiv«’ vieioriin. mtivert into s<-cond. 
Milwaukee won lhne<-, lost iwire. (ell to third, one 
game off jiaee fJodgers won all three slarls against 
Cincinnati and Milwauk«-e with tine pitching, clutch 
h-miers Itedlegs i*ound Up win'k with 3-3 record, 
desi-end'-d It) fifth. 

New Vtirk VankvcH, gi-lling ninth-inning piech- 
hit, grand-slam home run from Smwling MooseSkow- 
r<in, were able to tnerease ihei.- lead by half game over 


plucky While -Sox. Yank* won three, lost two, includ- 
ing lirst loss in 14 gamiw to Ksnsns City. Chicago, 
battling l<i slay up there, split four, lloundert-d 'hree 
games Whind. Roston. (wo and three on wia-k denjiite 
niagnificent hitlingofTed Williams 1 3 homers, 10 hits 
in l.'> (rips . held third poailitin. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

Henri Salaun. Roston. re|ilaci-d (i. Oiehl Maleer Jr., 
I'hiludelphia, in .No, 1 position in annual national 
rankings of I .S Squash Kartiuets AiswK-iation. Salaun 
lost one match all year, that to Maleer, but de(eal>'d 
him twice. I It her rankings; 3. Mateer; 3. Calvin Mac- 
Crarken. KnglewiHtd, N.J.; 4 . Henjamin Herkscher, 
Harvard I niversiiy ; Harry H- Colton, L'SAF, Huf- 
fslu. N-V. 

ROWING 

Cornell I'ni'craiti'a Inuring heavyweight eight 
sirtiked to easy om~and-a-half-leiiglh victory over 
Muto (luaai Rowing Club of .Mandcllo Del I-ano. 
Italy in Cirand Kighla, major event of Internalional 
Regatta at l.ucerne. SwilxerUind. Rowing in bi.rrowi-d 
shell, Cornell shot over t’.iKKi-mcier Koiscr l.j>kc 
course in fitH'l 3, three seconds slower than record. 

GOLF 

George lla>er, shambling, 6-foot .7-inch. SiO-poiind. 
onetime Washington Redskin lackle. who hsd fin- 
ished second in four tournaments this yes r, finally won 
a fouriiantenl this first w'in in thret' years on pro cir- 
cuit ’, tiring 13 under-pur 271 to edge Ro Wininger by 
two strokra in ('unjidinn D|)cn at Ktt<*hem'r, 

(inl. Said Rig (icorge, generally regarded as longist 
hitter in the history of golf, "1 jusl knew there was an- 
olhi-r one of Ihrw second-place lintshta right behind 
me, but I wouldn't turn around and look at it." 

HORSE RACING 

Dedicate, Mrs. Jan Rurke's loji-weighled '134 
pounds ' o yearnild bay son of rrinciK|uillo, overcame 
I.ofty I’eak in short Monmouth I'ark honnalreleh 
with two frugal whacks from Jockey Kddie Arcaro. to 
score Ihns-and-u-hiilf-lenglh victory over Third 
Rroiher in mile-aiid-<iuarier, (Il3,r>iin .Monmouth 
HundicB|i srr /nij/t lii. 


< Icm. with little Conti McCreary giving him s|iten- 
tliil ride over sinw Arlington I'ark stri|>, soundly di- 
fiMligf Derby winner Iron l.ii*ge. moving resoluti'ly 
between honus near sisleenlh |Kile to gain length-and- 
lhree-(|uurters win in one-mile. J1.71,r>tM) Arlington 
Classic. Said elated Trainer RiM Stephens: "H•'■l on 
the improve" jHigr IS 

Round Table, choice and d'dighl of roaring crowd, 
became first 3-year-old to win JlfiJ.IdU HoUywmid 
Gold Cu|>, lot ing mere inU jaiunds, including Jockey 
WvUie Slio«'niakrr, to ihre* -and.H.«|uartcr.|enKl h tri- 
umph over onrushing I'orlerhouse in track-rev-ord- 
e<(Uiiling lime of l:.>X>s for mile-iind-<|uarler route. 
I’arabled Dwner Travis M. Kerr, when asked why he 
ran coll cm 1 hrei- succeasiv'e Saturdays: "When I ustd 
to cut hny back home, we always tried >0 gel it in the 
burn when the sun was shining" isrr pofft IS). 
BOXING 

Willie Vaughn. s|)indly-legged California middle- 
weight, abandom-d usual eauiious style In avault 
Chelei Hernandex will) violent ilailings. was ter arded 
TK(I nv<>r bowed Meviean ci|>tK>iienl by Keferi-e Frank 
Sikora in seventh round of televised Chieago light. 

Franz Szuzina, blncky Rremen IRil-|H>undi r. 
drupiH'd fourth. ranked Wilierweighi Virgil Akins in 
fourth with overhand right, wiihsiood late rally to 
score upset in St, I/ouis. 

Frank Carlin, laizing's hotel. riM>m manipulator, 
was pinched by two deieclives on ste|is of Miami's 
swank Fontainebleau Hotel un route to cuflee-klutch 
with unideniifiid Washington |>romuter. Charg'd with 
not la-iog able to give "a ssxafaciory account of him- 
siJf." Carlw waa reli'SSid on JJi'O )»ond ert .'o,'. 
MILEPOSTS 

HRsi'KiTAc'I.KIi Yogi Kerrs. 32. hydranl-shaiad 
New York Yank»H- ralcher, ri’lucianily Ito-d out eyi- 
gliisses in i-fferl In IhhhiI bush batting avrage '.23-'> ; 
unnounevd hi- would at first us<- ihi'in only (or laititng 
practice and TV: nl Kansas City. 
liiKi) The .\gB khan, ills Highness Sir Sult.-in Ma- 
honxd Shah. Aga Khan 1 (I. 7fi.sjiiriiual and I'miiairal 
li'iider of lamaili sss'i of Moslems, owni r of oiu' of 
ci-niury's m<*l extensive and succiwsful Thoroughl>r<d 

racing I lirivding (ilanis -re piigi 1 ? ; of heart 

attack, at \''raoix, Sw iixiTland. 


focus on the deed . . . 



WHOPPING baliy whooping cranes, now almost as tall as their 5-foot iiiirents (Criji, .second MONSTROUS Rocky Marciano, former world 
from right, and Josephine), strut al>out Audubon Park Zoo enclosure in New Orleans. Chick at heavyweight chamfiion (note girthi, takes a 
right is 55 days old; other 52. J’revioualy, oldest whooper born in captivity lived only 15 days. plunge with Kllcn Gottleih at Miami Beach. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


BASEBALL X-RAY 



John Mukwt. 28. St. 
JoHciih. Mo. switch- 
man. water-skied 715 
miles in 23 hours 23 
minutes, alternately 
lowed by three boats 
aroun<l Missouri’s Lake 
of the Ozarks. claiinefl 
world distance mark. 
He receive*! new linn 
from a-ssistint! skier 
every 27 miles until 
storm -tossed water 
forced him ashore. 


FOR TH£ RECORD 
AUTO RACING 

MARVIN RANCH. 6ird«na. Calil.. NASCAR 200- 
<nile Gi<nd Naliontl iice. with 71.48 mph averaie. 
in I9S7 Pontiac. LeHi, Ark. 


80ATING 

HURRICANE III. ski|jfl«(ed by Di. Allen B. DuMont. 
Cedar Grove. N j . wiiA record 98.97. 106-ffliIe NYAC 
predicted loRConlest. BiKk Island. R.l. 

PHVILIS CARLSON. Old Greenwich. Conn., Syce Cup 
uilint series, with points. Sea Clitt, N.Y. 

BOXING 

TAMA BAHAMA, 5-tottCid TKO over Deacon Washini- 
lon. middleweithls Miami Beach. 

ARfEMIO CALZAVARA, l$-tound decision over Ger- 
hard Kecht lot European lighi-hea»ywei|ht cham- 
pionship, Milan, 

MICKEY CRAWFORD. 10-round spill decision over 
Pal Lowry, welterweiihls. Saginaw. Mich. 

WILLIE lOWEEL, IS-tound decision over Dave Charn- 
ley, lor British Empire lightweight title. London. 
HAROLD GOMES. 6-tound TKO over Lulu Perez, light- 
weights. Cleveland. 

PASCUAL PEREZ, 10-round decision over Luis Angel 
liminez. nontille, Hyweights. Buenos Aires. 

ZORA FOLLEY. 10-round decision over Jeff DYCf. 
heavyweights. Phoenii. 

ALEX MITEFF. Z-round TKO over Fernando Fel*. 
heavyweights. New York. 

GOLF 

JUDY BELL. Wichita, Kan., 6-ind-5 over Ann Ruther- 
ford. Women's invitelional tournament. Colorado 
Springs. Colo. 

DON ESSIG. Indianapolis, S-and-3 over Jack Moore, 
Weslern junior lournemenl, Lafayette. Ind. 

HORSE RACING 

OUTER SPACE: S29.500 Mother Coose S.. 1 1/16 m.. 
by lengths, in 1:42 3/S, Belmont Pk. William Les- 
ter up. 

BUREAUCRACY: SZ8.400 Providence S.. I 1/8 m.. by 
head, in 1:51 Z/5, NarraganseK Pk. Sidney Cofe up 


(Bested Inlernitionat tournament. Baslad. Sweden) 
ULF SCHMIDT, Sweden, over Sven Oevidsoa. 4-6. 

6- 4. 6-3, 6-3, man's title. 

SHIRLEY BLOOMER. England, over Yola Ramirez. 

7- S. 6-4. women's title. 

BUDGE PATTY, Los Angeles & Paris, over Luis Ayala. 
7-S. 3-6, 6-1, Midlands championship, Birmingham. 
England. 

ASHLEY COOPER. Australia, over lacosUv Orobny, 
6-4, 6-2, 6-3, Irish championship, Dublin. 



BEST ROOKIE in A.mt>ri<*an Leugup, dept-nding upon methorl r>f sflr-fiion, is oitht r Frank 
Malxont- ilefti or Rogpr Maris. Mal/.one, a .321 hittpr, spt*nL part of two previous -sca- 
itons on Rod Sox ro.ster. Clpvelund's Maris, never in a big league game before this year 
— and therefore X-Ray’s choice — has led rookies in home runs, RBis 'see ri/so prrye 63'. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week<7. 7lo7'I3) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York 3 1 .7S0 

Chicago . 3-1 -750 

fiallmoie . . 3 2 -MX) 

Boston 2-2 .500 

Delnil 2 2 .500 

Cleveland 2-4 .333 

Waskinglon . |-2 .333 

Kansas City 1-3 .250 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Philadelphia. 5 1 .833 

Milwaukee. . .4-1 .800 

St. Louis . ...3-1 .750 

Pittsburgh 3-3 .500 

Brooklyn 2 2 .500 

New York 1-3 .250 

Chicago 1-4 .200 

Cincinnati 0-4 .000 


53 27 
50 30 
39-41 

44 38 

40 4) 

41 40 

26 57 
30 49 

45 35 
47-35 
47-32 
30 52 

43- 36 
37-44 

27 48 

44- 38 


Homers 

Week 


3 

3 


8 

3 


Batting 

Week Season 

McDougald .438 Mantle .37] 

Foi .500 Foe .328 

Nieman .313 Boyd .329 

Williams .462 Williams 349 

Bolling .615 Utliae .280 

Colavito .348 Woodlmg .321 

Lemon .300 Lemon .312 

Lopez .462 Lopez .318 


Homers Pitching 

Seeson Season 

Mantle 24 Shaniz 9-1 

2 with 9 Pierce 12-6 

2 woh 8 Loes 9-4 

Williams 23 Brewer 10 8 

Maewell )8 Sunning II 2 

Colavilo 17 Wynn II 10 
Sievers 20 Ramos 6 6 

Zernial 16 Trucks 7 2 


Ashburn .346 Ashbutn 

Aaron .450 Aaron 

Cunningham .636 Musial 

Groat .435 Fondy 

Valo .500 Cimoli 

Bressoud .429 Mays 

Moryn .318 Moryn 

Bell .313 Robinson 


Repulski 

Aaron 

Musial 

Thomas 

Snider 

Meys 

Sinks 

Crowe 


12 Sinlord 
28 Buhl 
21 Jackson 
12 Purkey 
18 Newcombe 
j4 Gomez 
16 Droll 
18 Acker 



MIGHTY 60-poutid stripprl ba-vs. largest of the 
surf-casting season, is heftcrl ashore at Cape 
Cod by Manny Lima Jr., Raynham, Mass*. 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE 


SEASON (to July 13) 


i PROOUCCD 


BEST 


WORST 


Belling (AL) 
Belling (NL) 

hitters (AL) 

hitlers (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
ERA(AL) 
ERA(NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 

Complete 
games (NL) 
Team HR(AL) 
Team HR (NL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team runs(NL) 
Team hil$(AL) 
Team hits (NL) 


Mamie, NY .371 
Aaron. Mil .348 
Mantle, NY 24 
<1 per II AB) 
Aaron. Mil 28 
(1 per 1215 AB) 
Pierce, Chi 12-6 
Sanlord, Phil 11-2 
Bunning, Del 2.10 
Purkey. Pill 2 70 
Brewer, Bos 10 
Pierce. Chi 10 
(in 18 slerls) 
Newcombe, Bkn 11 
(in 18 starts) 
Kansas City 95 
Milwaukee 103 
Boston 419 
Cincinniii 410 
Boston 753 
Pittsburgh 813 


Runnels. Wash .220 
Zimmer, Bkn 209 
ApeticiD. Chi 0 
(311 AB) 
Ashburn. Phil 0 
(328 AB) 

Slobbs. Wash 2-13 
Kline. Pill 2-12 
Stobbs. Wash 7.16 
Klippslein. Cm 5.77 
Lemon, CJev 1 
(in 15 Stans) 

Nuihall. Cin 0 
(in II starts) 
Baltimore 48 
Pittsburgh 52 
Detroit 305 
Chicago 326 
Kansas City 654 
Chicago 655 


Runs 

AMERICAN LEAGUE Scored 

Mantle, NY (.371) 77 

MinosP. Chi(.3l2) 47 

Jensen, Bos ^295) .51 

Sievers. Wash (.292) 52 

Skowton, NY (.335) 43 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Anon, Mil (.348) .. ....67 

Musial, SI L (.342) 52 

Mays. NY ( 305) 57 

Robinson. Cm <.3II> 59 

Btasingame St L (.279) .. 57 
Mathews Mil (303).. 56 


Teammates Toiel Runs 
Baited In Produced 
36 113 

50 97 

44 95 

39 91 

47 90 


47 114 

46 98 

35 92 

78 87 

30 87 

31 87 


Balling 
Home runs 
RBIs 
Pi Iching 


THE ROOl 


lES 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Kubek. NY .306 

Mans, Clev 10 

Maris.Clev 33 

Fischer. Chi 3-4 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Kesko. St L .273 
Bouchee. Phil 11 
Bouchee, Phil 47 
Sanlord. Phil 11-2 


JULY 2Z. 1957 



FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


I) ruih, 


SH liiijh 

H tnyU 
\ M ..fu l„.jh 
M r iiiiiihlii 


I{ r.ooy 
\\ IT.It ,ni!.r 
H; li<hifg ijiiii'l 

KF ^‘i.r 


l•'l’ ti'iliihii /iiiitr 

(U. 

(►\«i ■.r., ,J„od 

OK .,.1.'-..*- ■■■ir 


S.r.ihr i>,ior 

iiorimit hiKjlil 


SWORDFISH: SKW l>(^ with UnU'illill 

minilHT of oiirly-sciison liro;i<il>ilI linninn otT 
Shvniu'i'iH'k InU't uml Moniiiuk iin<l tlvmon- 
straiinu an unusual v,illin>rn<'ss to sirik". I.asi 
uis-k Mrs. (!>'riruii<- Doyle of S"Ulhuiiii>lon 
an<l fJri'at Nook, lishinu frotn her I'oiit 1 ‘ii‘i- 
ilriiim 1 / l>^ miles out of Shitiiuwock. liaitoil 
anil Uookeil -an enerRetii' l»Toaill>ill on At' ihreail. 
Two hours later .Mrs. Doyle hii<| the tisli hy the 
lioat, hill 111 (lint criieiai juncture it threw the 
hiMik uikI. luckily, or imhii-kily. i!o|>eTi<lint; on 
how you hnik ill It. itnmoiliately heeame foul- 
hooki-'l in ihi- tail un<l fouRht stoliilly for lhr»s- 
and a half more hours hefon- it was linall.v 
ItalTeil. On .liine llT in the same waters Mrs. 

I )oyle look a ;{(il)-|ioiind )iroadl>ill in I O. hours. 

Msssvm sv.TTS-- <I<; with many fish sinhtml 
south of Nomans laind off Martha's Vineyard. 
This is an e\ee)it tonally lin<' area i hat is livthtly 
lislii'd. mainly <lui' to a lack of p'siierienced Itii;- 
trame charier skiiuiers in the Cape ('od area. 
One e\eeUent man. however, is Uarry ilnwlaiKi. 
who will lie oiieralini; his iliese!-|iowered sports 
llsliermali the Sln'iiir this summer from the 
Milllh shore port of O.sterville on the Calie. 
WHITE MARLIN: \l \HYI. WIi; TIo' Twidflh 
IniernalKinal LiKht Taekh- Tournaiiieni held 
this year at Ocean ('iiy, Maryliuul. .luly n 12. 
from the point of view of lish eauulii was a 

monumental hust. In lays of lishinu :H'- 

odd ti'iims from thi- worhl over hoaied only four 
marlin. Sims- one marlin took longer to lami 
than the ;ill-ininute iiia.\imum liin'' allowance, 
the lliial result showed a 1 hree-w.iy tie hetwis-n 
the 1‘anama R<id and Reel ('luh. tin- Saillish 
t'hili of Florida ivn<l the Tri- ^nttlers Fishing 
Cliil) of New York. The lotirnament was an 
iinph-asant jolt to all concerned, since last year 

Ocean t’ity ilurini* its marlin season a 

for an uni>recedi-iited n'lniher of lisli l.iil'J. 
There is some iirKUmenl to the effeet tlial tin- 
year’s event was held soinewlia' early, so the 
current season may yet develo|i into a lavorahh- 
one for posl-loiirnament alittU'-s, 

SKW ViiKK; F<l and ONO us a heavy run of 
white marlin is in |iroi;ress sone 12 miles cdT 
Sliinneeoek and somewhat further off .MiUt* 
tauk. .Most Shinneeoek hoals are havini,’ no 
triiuliie raisini; and hookini* at le.isi one or two, 
with the most recent an sii-pminder taken in 2n 
minui'-s hy .lotin Weiss. I lampion Rays, from his 
l)iiat . Kidilir K<ir. .Marlin should he present niiw 
in varyint; numhers ihrnUKhoiii the summer. 
STRIPED BASS: M \ss M iitsc.TTS: t'liliy- 
hnnk now in near attain after two weeks in i lie 

doldrums, \fi\erl catches re|ioried from 12 to 
|U |ioUlli|s. lull furlhiT sluiniis c.tn he exfieeled 
■ luriin! midsiinimer period, fur this famous lit < le 
isliinil usually comes into its siriiier own with 
eooler w«-uther ami continues throUKh the fall. 
m;w JKKSky: FI*/FF as lishiru; has turned 
sp.itiy. Some action reiioried in l.om; Rranch 
and Rradley Reach areas, hut trolhrs advise 
very poor ri-sulls. For the pershten;, U.i.m ’.i r. 
there are still rewards: recently L. I'ace Rrown 
of Rryn Mawr, E’a. was surf caslinj: at the New 
ilersev .State Dark on the North I’oint of Rarne- 
tat Inlet. Dn his last east to the edite of a 
shallow har )i<- fell a liijhl strike-, .someihinj; 
like that of a small hlueli.sh. But when he 
raised his rod ii|i he saw a (treat unldtietish-iike 
tail above the water, and the resultant eommo* 
tion wa.s more reminiseeiii of a marlin than the 


.'itt-pound striper, wltieh it aeinally was. Brown 
re|iorts that aft<-r I he stripi-r's first run the hal- 
wm-e of the contest was routine and that in his 
Opinion the fiKhtinur merits of a 2.')-pc>und 
>iri[>ed hass are ahout e<|ual to that of a •■)<)- 
pounder. exee|>l in the matter of dead weichi. 
OF for New .Ii-rsey at the moment, 
i-M.iKnKM.v: F\t; in San Francisco Buy idT 
-Mcatraz Island for strifiers to 21 (lounds. 
Heaviest concentration of fish is in rocky shoal 
watiT live III IK fathoms deep. Most sporl.smen 
relyinvt on ocean salmon laeKh'. whieli involves 
a I (i-fooi leader, I hree-poimd sinkiT and herrinu 
ricced on coiiveiiiiona! liaii harness. Rest re- 
sponse seems to III- obtained liy (tiviiii: the bail 
as mueh :i<-lion as (lossible. Other active area.s 
melude Mori's I’oini near Sharti Bark, when- 
last wis-k I .'iK tish from in to Hit pounds were 
floated in one day. To)i fish of wis-k went to 
Otto Rcnditii-lli. San Francisco, anil came from 
Raker's Reaeli. FO al-o in .Missmii Rock waters 
and the Najia RiVer for smaller fish. 

BLUE MARLIN: \oi<TM (AUiiI.IVA: Hatleras 
still awuritiiiK iilue marlin ilirills to oilshore 
aiit;l«Ts. but last wis-k there were unideasant 
Mirprisi-s tor both the angler and the marlin. 
Vboard ('apiain Ken Ward's f/orot'o. out of 
Ninfs Head. Stiorlsmaii Cam (ilass of I.yncli- 
•lurt;. Vii.. wielding 2l-tbreail tackle. hooke<l a 
due marlin, fouchl it for t wo hours and .H.'i min- 
ute.s. and lost a little more marlin with every 
jump. Finally he boated a marlin head, back- 
bone and tail. The re.si hatl i.'onc- to satisfy 
shark.s, which liail aliaeked the marlin all 
ihrouijh the fiRhl. JudRinR from measurements 
of the remains. (Hass believes i be marlin would 
have to|i()eil -'iKii pounds. VnRlers i-onfronted 
with this situation often cut fish off. |irovide<l 
ii IS not loo e.vhuusie<l to oulruii till- sharku. 

BLUEFIN TUNA: M \S.SAi-1ll SKTTs:: Seliool 
fish to IKK (iiiunds now' repnrieil off Hit’lihind 
I,i«hl and I’rovincei own on C:t|)e ('..<1. tRants 
are also beiiiR taken by t ra|> tislieniieii in ('ape 
Cod Bay. but Iasi week one alli-ler. Riiseoe 
Allen of Fair Haven. N..I.. collared a llii- 
pounder off Barnstable. Caiie Cod Buy tiormal- 
ly carries a (treat ciinceniralion <if (tiant liluefin 
duniiK t lie summer months, but s<i far few 
anglers have lieen able to tak<- them. 
ATLANTIC SALMON: Mi\A S'oTIA: K'tu- 
aries leemiriR with salmon which are wailing 
for a rise in river water in order to mov«- up- 
stream. Despite I, c.nilitions (II fish were killed 
last wts-k.Thc Medway led w. til 12 followed by 
I he Tusket wi( h 12; OD. 

NKW imtVSWK'K; \ttelll reports hesi pro- 

\ ineiiil lishimt since Di:i2 as at least 7l) lish were 
killed from camps on the Ma- lOP. ;iu lust week. 
FVD on the Restittouehe, w'lh all standard 
saiioon lly jiaiierns takiiiir t reir 'liare of fish. 
N.I saltiiiili on llie Toiiic],;-' and .'si. John, 
tliailks to the iiMitlers' bane d.iios. 

TROUT; W \sIIIM; |c IS ; FND/tOd. wiili some 
truly imnderons irmii to jppove it. In the past 
few ilays a 2ii-inch IK-innind rainbow was 
wresii'il from Wails Lake m Stc(ens Coiinlv 
by Mrs. \Y, A. Taylor of S|.okan<-. and Richard 
Cillierl of Moiliitlake Terrace. Seattle look a 
12-pound Dolly \'arden from Ross Lake, which 
is also offerintt rainbow weiRlii biniis To one i>ut 
uf four lisliernieri. From Ro's Lake also comi-s a 


sail stor.v of a sad sack. When Walter (Jilts of 
Ferndale an'l his friends docked with HK plumji 
rainbiiws reaiiy to check out and jtu home, 
(Jilts lifted the fish out of the lioat in one Iur 
idasiie sack. No stirprise; t he bottom of the sack 
split and tile :{() i>|.i nil rainbows went to the 
bottom of the lake. Tra[in<'r Lake in ('helati 
National Forest now ice-frei-. lisb-heavy and 
read.v for flyinc fishermen. Hozomeen, a hich 
lake ill ili<- uppi-r Skattii. is re()orled hy spy lo 
be lii;lilly fished but t iirninc out limits i>f brook 
trout to 17 inches, 

Mostasa; Montana streams now 1. and C and 
ll.v-fishinE on the ii)iswint;. FfJ on .Madison, 
with salmon Hies hiilchini; in canyon below 
HeliRen Lake, \eenl reports, however, th.it 
controversial liDT 'prayinR for spniee bud 
worm threatens in s(>oil that hatch. SpriiiR 
Creek near l.ivinitston in prime condition, and 
a 7-potmd brown trout has just liei-n taken 
there by C. H. Di.vidson of Livinirsioii on a 
.Muddler .Minnow (tv. Wade Lake F{I in nnirn- 
inR on dry llii-s. (Jallatin, Bouhler and Bi); Hole 
rivers slijrlitly H. hot ()\(;. 
mu'iiikan; Most state streams somewhui II 
'oi' FF (or browns on itie .\u Sable. I'ere 
Maniueiie, Roardnian. Bei.sy, I'l.itt--, I’me. 
Tbiiinler Ray am: Rear, with bi'si caiclies 
beiTiR inuiie ilurinR oaddi.s haicbi-s that emerue 
bi'lweeii sundown and inoonrlse. Last wis-k 
CViarles Kasion of Walloon Lake capitalized 
oil I heie Condi t ions and took a i!' k-l’nimd brown 
trout on the Bear River. OVD for rainlmws as 
the summer f(s-ii ri.ii in tin- SliirReon River be. 
low Wolverine is aooul to start. 
liKlTisii I'ol.i Mint F\<J in interior lakes at 
iiiuher elevations ^iieh Us Salmon, Lcjcuni-, 
I’aradi.se. Dominic, .Mih- Hich. lasidow, Kel- 
owna and Beaver lakes. Thomiisnn River in a 
t virmiiil. with rainbows to .'i pounds nsjuu nicely 
to drv tin-s. F(J too at t he edili<-s al Deadnian's 
Cris-k or Waliacbin; uenerally OV(;. 
l•^:^■^SY■|,VA^l Miin.v streams now 1. ami need 
rain, but brown trout in Horse Valley Run and 
But Buffalo Creek are still takinit Urey Siieni- 
wiriR .\ilanis. Limestone streams in I’enir-d 
.-.late are proilucinjt. but mainly for skilled 
n.vmidi nianipiilaiur.-.; DI’/DF. 

I'M.iKmsi.Y'. Sierra Liiki-s twlow lu.iiOK R-et now 
thawed and liimts are the rule. (Jood risks on 
the east shpie an- Cottonwoods uml Anna for 
Itiildi'ii Iroiii, Coiivii'i Basin for brooks and 
rainbows. Hoi Criek and Cjiper Owens droii- 
(>inR and C with •.ish reactinR to Hies, l’o>'i- 
bilii ii-s on till- west slope are I he l'p|)i-r .Merceil. 
KmRs and Kaweah as most sireains at low< r 
eleval ions have lieen afflicted w itli very IiikIi " T. 
DNTMilo- FF in ci-ieral bill <)U. Most solacinit 
caleh of week reported by Scotty .Macl.ean of 
Ki-nora, who. while tishini; in Lake of the 
Woods, hooked and succe.ssfully boated a 
bottle of rye whisky three-ijuarlers full. 'I'he 
tioltlp was ri'i'orie'i empty when .MacLean ar- 
rived home-. 

IliMio: Fly-tishine iti full stride on Movie 
River and Cpper C.ieur d'.Mene; choice slrelclt 
the Little North Fork. Headwaters of South 
Fork of the I’ayeite volvi.e- FU on wet files 
and small s|>innini; lures. Boise River drainaite 
rewardimt on No. in Coachmans. Line Crei-k 
I'rammed with iian-sized trout which are tak.iiR 
smiiller-si/;.'d Rhick (Inals or Miis<niiiocs, Rrown 
Woolly Worm connecvmj; in the Teton River, 
and lloatitiR anRh'-'s on the North Fork of i he 
Snake advise of excellent dry-lly action. I'v.-- 
nitiRs ser-iTi to he I )ie lime. Iliifh lakes ari' ojic-n- 
int:. and last week Mon-liead Lake l.less.-.f 
Dave falleiider id Boise with his T-pmii'd 
liiiiit . cinnpri-eii c.f i wo lish one .*> pounds, i he 
iit'iiT 2. -Ml lakes in the Sawtootli area an- 
open. While Cloud area is iipen and pa k 
strings are now moviiiR in. Feeder sire.ims m 
rrinulive .\fea N and C and ovc-r all ONU. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


COMING EVENTS July 19 through July 3S 


FRIDAY. JULY 19 
Awto Racing 

SCCA Gianh' Daspair Hill Climb, Wilkec-Barra Pa. 


ftooMng 

Annual Ragaila. Verona Cup Racav, fdgaiiown. Mom. 
tlhiough July ?1). 

Indian Harbor Yacht Club Invitation Cruise. Greenwich, 
Conn, (through July 21). 

BoKing 

• Germinal Ballarm va Rory Calhoun. middleweighU (10 

• rds.). Syracuse. N.Y.. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Horae Racing 


(Trailers) 
Great Midi 


Midwest Sbhe, $12,000. Martini 


Horae Show 

Lakeville Horse Show. Lakeville. Conn, (through July 21). 
Rodeo 

Ogden Pioneer Days. $11.87$. Ogden. Ulah(thrcugh July 
2t) 

Tennis 

New Cnginnd Junior Davis Cup Tryouts. East Providence. 


Track & Field 

London >s. New York, While Ciiy. London. England 
(through July 20). 


SATURDAY. JULY 30 


Auto Racing 

Brynlan Tyddyn Road Races. Wilkes-Barre Pa. 

Grand Pira cl Europe. British Gtirrd Piis, Amliee, 
England. 

NASCAR Grand National Division RKe Chicago. 


Baseball 
Cleveland Indians 
l ..$ p.m. (Mutual). 
New York Gianis vs 
pm iCBS). 
Pittsburgn Pirates 
1 2$ p.m. (NBC). 


vs. New York Yankees, Cleveland, 
.. Milwaukee Braves. New York. 1:4$ 
vs. St Louis Cardinals. Pittsburgh, 


Beating 

Cricago to Mackinac Island Racr. Chicago 

National Inboard Championships Guntersville. Ala. 

(ihiough July 21). 

Mile High fteuila Mapes Gold Cup Races, unlimited 
hyoros. Lake Tahoe. Calil (through July 21). 
Marblehead Race Week. Marblehead Mass, (through 
July 27). 

larchmoni Race Week. Larchmont. N Y. (through July 
27) 

(Crew) 

National Rowing Champienships, Philadelphia (through 
July 21). 


Horae Racing 

• Oi.iari Handicap. $20,000. 3-yr.-olds t up (fillies & 
mares). 7 1 . BelmonI Park, N.Y.. S;0$ p m. (NBC) 

• I he Miss Woodlord, $20,000. 3-yr.-old hllies. 6 I . Mon- 
mouth Park. N.].. S'30p.m.(NSC) 

« The Arlington Futurity. $7$. 000. 2-yr.-olds. 6 I , Arling- 
ton Perk. III.. 6 1$ p.m. (NBC). 

• The Westerner. $100 000. 3-yr.-olds. IM m.. Hollywood 
Park, Calil. (PaciRc netwoik-CBS*) 


Pro Tournament ol Champions, finals. Forest Hills, N.Y, 
(through July 21)(CBS*). 


SUNDAY, JULY 21 
Aulo Racing 

USAC National Championship Race Williams Grove Pa 
Baseboll 

■ New York Giants vs. Milwaukee Braves, New York. 2 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Golf 

National PGA Championship, final day, Dayton 
MONDAY, JULY 22 
Aulo Racing 

NASCAR jalopy Race. Isllp. N.Y 

Boseball 

• Hall ol Fame Game, SI Louis Cardinals vs. Chicago White 
Soi, Cooperslown. N V.. I $$ p.m. (Mutual). 

Horse Racing 

The Great American. $2S.00Q. 2-yt.-olds, $V$ I . Belmont 
Park. N Y. 

Lakes and Flowers Handicap. $2$. 000, 3-yr -olds A up. 
6 I.. Hollywood Park. Calil. 

Horse Shew 

Inleinetional Horse Show. While Cily. London England 
Roller Skating 

American Championship Roller Skaling Compeiilion. 
Oakland. Calil (through July 28). 

Shuflleboard 

National Shulfleboard Tournament. Traverse City. Mich, 
(through July 24). 

Swimming 

All-Army Swimming A Diving Championships, Fori 
Crowder. Mo. (Ihrough July 24) 

Tennis 

USLTA Middle Stales Junior Clay Cburi Championships, 
Wilmington. Del. (Ihrough July 27) 

Western Junier Champtonships. Champaign. III. (Ihrough 
July 27). 


TUESDAY, JULY 23 
Baseball 

• Boston Red Soi vs. Kansas Cily Alhlelics, Boston. I:SS 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Horae ftocing 

Sunset Handicap. $100.000. 3-yi. -olds A up. IH m., Holly- 
wood Park. Call!. 

Rodeo 

Frontier Days, $23,700. Cheyenne. Wyo. (through July 
27). 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 24 
Aulo Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race. Philadelphia. 

Botebell 

■ New York Yankees vs. Chicago While Sos. New York, 
l.$$ p.m. (Mutual) 

Boxing 

• Bob Baker vs. Eddie MKhen. heavyweights (10 rds), 
Chicago. 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Boating 

(Crew) 

7$lh Royal Canadian Henley Regatta, Pori Dalhousie. Onl, 
(Ihrough July 27). 

Horse Racing 

Arlinglon Matron. $40,000. 3-yr -olds A up (Allies A 
mares). 1 m.. Arlington Park, III. 

New Jersey Futurity. $]$.000. 2-yr.-o1ds, $V$ I . Mon- 
meuin Park. N.J. 

Stym e Handicap, $2$. 000, 3-yr. -olds A up. 11$ m. Bel- 
mont Park. N.Y. 

(Irotlers) 

tmpue Stale Trolling Classic. $20,000. Vernon Downs. 

n.y; 


THURSDAY, JULY 25 
Boseball 

• New York Yankees vs. Chicago White Sou. New York. 1 $5 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Golf 

Ladies PGA Wolverine Open. $7. $00. Deiroil (Ihrough 
July 2g). 

8lh Annual Eastern Open (kilf Tournament $20,000. Sal- 
limore. 

Horse Racing 
(Trotters) 

The Cleveland Trotting Derby $2$. 000 Solon Ohio 
Easletn Pacing Championship $$0,000 Yonkers. N Y. 
Entire State Pacing Classic. $20,000. Saratoga Spimgs. 

Swimming 

AAU Southern Assn. Senior Championships. New Orleans 
(through July 26). 

FRIDAY. JULY 26 
Baseball 

■ Chicago Cubs vs. Philadelphia Phillies. Chicago 2 2$ p.m. 
(Mulual). 

Boxing 

■ Alei MiiePI vs. Julio Mederos, heavyweights (10 rds.), 

• Washington. D.C., 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Swimming 

AAU Women's Senior Synchronised Swimming National 
Championships. Oakland. Calil. (Ihiough July 28) 
Cuyahoga Falls Invitational Open A Age Group Swimming 
Championships and AAU Men's 400-meler Freestyle Na- 
lional Championships. Cuyahoga Falls. Ohio (through 


SATURDAY, JULY 27 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Short Track Division Race Winston-Salem. N.C. 
NASCAR Short Track Division Race. San Jose. Calil. 


Boseball 

■ Cincinnati Redlegs vs. Brooklyn Dodgers Cmcinnali 2 1$ 
P m.(CeS). 

a Milwaukee Braves vs New York Giants. Milwaukee 2 2$ 
pm. (NBC). 

■ New York Yankeasvs Oelroil Tigers, New York, I SSp.m. 
(Mutual). 


Horse Racing 

Arlington Handicap. $100,1)00 . 3-yr.-olds A up. l’A» m. 
(turl course). Arlinglon Park. Ill 
Arlington Lassie, $$0,000. 2-yr.-old Allies. 6 I Arlington 
Park. 111. 

The Monmouth Oaks. $$0,000, 3-yr -old Allies. IV$ m.. 
Monmouth Park. N.J. 

Dwyer Handicap. $40,000. 3-yt.-olds. l‘As m., Belmont 
Park, N.Y. 


Track & Field 

South Atlantic Assn. Women's Championships. Baltimore 


SUNDAY, JULY 2B 
Baseboll 

• New York Yankees vs. Detroit Tigers, New York. 2 b.m 
(Mulual). 

Booling 

Flight ot the Snowbirds Regatta, tiewporl-Balboa. Calit. 

Dog Show 

Newton Kennel Club Dog Show. Newton, N.J. 

*See local listing. 


■ TV * COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO ALL TIMES E.D.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 



can change 
all your 
ideas 


about rum I 



Perhaps you haven’t 
joined the growing circle 
of those who list rum 
drinks high among their 
favorites. The reason may 
be that you haven't tasted 
Don Q, the favorite quality 
rum of all Puerto Rico. 

Try Don Q... 
Finest rum for you! 



so & S6 Proof • Schloffotin & Co., N.Y. 
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JULY 22 , 1957 

YANKEE 
SECRETS ■ 

The answers to five questions 
about hasebaWs greatest team 

by ROY TERRELL 



HOW DO THE YANKEES 
GET THE BEST 
m BALLPLAYERS 

T hky find them. They raise them. If necessary, they talk 
other people out of them. But first, they must find them. 
Scouts win pennants, and the Yankees have won 15 in 
the last 21 years. So Yankee scouts should be the best in 
all baseball. They are. They also wear out more shoe leather 
than any other scouting staff in baseball, which is one of 
the reasons they are the best. The other reason is that 
if they weren’t the best they would no longer be Yankee 
scouts. It is almost that simple. 

“Everj'thing,” says General Manager George Weiss, 
“starts with the scouts. Ours are constantly being evalu- 
ated. When they lose a prospect, we want to know why. 
Didn’t we like the boy? Was there a good reason we didn’t 
sign him? Or,” with a rather grim little smile, “did some- 
one slip up?” 

The Yankees, after missing out on a youngster they 
wanted very much to sign, have been known to fire the 
scout who failed. They have also been known to spirit right 
off the payroll of another big league team the man who out- 
talked him. In the baseball jungle, such tactics can’t miss. 
After a while you have most of the good ones on your side. 

The Yankee scouting system in its basic structure is like 
that of 15 other major league teams: a chief scout to head 


up the full-time, 12-months-a-year staff of 20, and almost 
100 bird dogs, who work on a commission or retainer basi^ 
and beat the bushes for talent in spare time away from 
their regular jobs as high school coaches, sportsw'riters and 
window washers for the local department store. 

The Yankees hold tryouts at the Stadium itself three 
times a year and in these sessions they may look at as 
many as 900 players. Of that number, they might find, 
25 worth a second look. They usually end up by signing 
about a dozen. Meanwhile, out across the nation, the rest 
of the scouting staff is looking at thousands more. From 
these come another 35 or 40. If 50 young players a year 
seems a modest number with which to shore up such a- 
dynasty, it mu.st be pointed out that these are highly 
unusual boys. Very few are less than good; most have 
the potential for greatness. 

“Some clubs sign everyone within distance, thinking that 
they won't miss anybody that way.” Paul Krichell, the 
late famed Yankee chief scout, would say. "A club could go 
broke under that system. A scout has to look for real abil- 
ity in a player; has he got a good arm, does he have speed,, 
does he take a good cut at the ball? Temperament counts 
a lot but you can't look inside a young player, can you? 
So, how well does he like to play ball? Does he really love 
the game? 

“Sometimes you can have a ballplayer who will do well- 
in the majors with one fault. Earl Combs couldn’t throw. 
But he made up for that in many other ways. But if a kicT 
has two faults, he doesn’t have a chance.” 
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GRIMLY FLANKCO GY FARM CLUB MANAGER LOPAT AND PITCHING COACH TURNER. ROOKIE WORKS ON CONTROL IN CAMP AT ST. PETE 


At least not with the Yankees. 

The scouts know by heart the two compelling argument.*? 
for and against their organization. With the liistrionics of 
a star .salesman— or a .Jo.seph Paul Cioebbels— they unfold 
before the fascinated eyes of talented young men all the 
ma.ssive advantage.s of becoming a Yankee: fame, fortune 
and fat shares of a World Series pot. On the other hand they 
try to minimize the bugaboo of too much Yankee tal- 
ent already on hand. To this favorite thesis of rival scouts, 
Krichell always had Ihesimplest and most effective answer. 

"No club,” he would say, "ever has enough really good 
ballplayers.” 

t)nce the Yankees have found a l>oy. nothing is spared to 
see that lie receives a fir.st-clas.s baseball education. Tlie 
compact farm system is made up of 10 minor league teams, 
two in triple-.\. one in double-A, one in Cla-ss \ and si.x in 
the lower minors; experience has dictated that this is the 
most elticient number to handle the players the Yankees 
have under contract. Once they hud 22 farm teams, which 
turned out to be too many. 

'I'o these farm clubs. a.s managers, Wei,ss as.signs men wlio 
are teachers first and managers second. Typical of those who 
work for the Yankees is Ralph Houk at Denver. Never 
much more than a third-string catcher in the big leagues, 
from the very first Ilouk «lisi)layed evidence of patience and 
judgment and exceptional leaching ability. Typical, too, is 
Eilclie Lopat at Richmond, a great major league pitclier but 
one whose liead was always more famous than his arm. 

In 19;>U Weiss and Stengel dreamed up the idea of the in- 


structional scliool, a prespring-training gathering together 
of priimising Yankee farm liands under the omniscient eye 
of ('asey him.self and his high-priced coaching specialists. 
Bill Dickey, Frankie Crosetti and .Jim Turner. 

Its [>urpo.se was Ihreefohl: to give the youngsters ad- 
vanced schooling in fundamentals at the knee of tlie mas- 
ter: to give Stengel an<l his .staff a chanee to assess the boys 
personally instea<l of depending entirely on cold statistics 
and the even colder pages of the scouting report: and to 
give the farm team managers, who were also asked to at- 
tend. a thorough indoctrination in the Yankw system. 

"These advance camps.” said Stengel, "give the entire 
organization one pattern, one system, one way of doing 
things. .\nd that's my way.” 

'I’he program lias been so successful that it is now cop- 
ied by most other clulis in both the .American and Na- 
tional leagues. 

Scouting, signing, teaching. Togetlier they payoff for the 
Yankees in that endle.ss stream of young talent pouring 
into the vast ball park in the Bronx. Every year there are 
kids coming up who can help. In his first year, 1949, Sten- 
gel played rookies ('oleman and Bauer. In 19.o() he had .len- 
sen and Ford and Collins. In lO.)! there were McDougald. 
Martin, Morgan —and a lioy named Mantle. .And since then 
the steady procession has includetl Carey, (Irim, Skowron, 
Kucks, Howard. Sturdivant, Richardson and Kubek. 

They fin{l them. They raise them. If necessary, they talk 
other [leople out of them. 

coutimifd 
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IS THERE REALLY 
MAGIC IN THE 
■ YANKEE UNIFORM 

S HOULD you ask this question of Enos Slaughter, 
who wears one, he will look at you for a moment 
and shrug his shoulders. For Slaughter who has been in 
the game a long time and has worn a lot of different uni- 
forms, there is only one way to play baseball, whether for 
the Yankees or Keokuk, and that is twice as hard as you 
are able. To do anything less would be cheating someone: 
Abner Doubleday or your mother or the man who pays 
your salary or the fans or yourself. 

Should you ask the (juestion of Nellie Fox, who doesn’t 
even like the sight of a Yankee uniform, you had better be 
ready to duck fast. For Nellie, equipped by nature with 
enough spirit of his own to supply half a dozen much larger 
men, can afford to scorn and even defy such an obviously 
false superstition. And since he chews the biggest plug of 
tobacco in baseball, he might just spit in your eye. 

But not every ballplayer, perhaps unfortunately, is a 
Slaughter or a Fox, and this aura of omnipotence which 
surrounds the Yankees is, in the day-to-day life of the 
American Teague, a very real thing indeed. Few of the Y an- 
kees feel like old Enos. To them, the famous pin-stripe 
flannels are a symbol of something very big and very im- 
portant, something far deeper than batting averages and 
pitching records and games won and lost. To the rest of the 
league— omitting those who truly feel like Nellie Fox but in- 
cluding those who just say that they do— the Yankee uni- 
form oiean.s something, too, and it visibly affects their play. 

Opposing ballplayers react to the Yankee.s, of course, in 
vastly different ways. Some of them, and this includes a 
large segment of the youngsters each year, have been raised 
on tales of Ruth and Gehrig and DiMaggio, and it is hard- 
ly surprising that when they trot onto the field at Yankee 
Stadium and look up at the towering tiers of the famous 
park they do so with a feeling akin to awe. Zack Taylor, 
who used to manage the old St. Louis Browns, glanced up 
from his seat on the bench during batting practice one day 
to discover half his ball club over in the Yankee dugout. 
"They were just standing there, looking at the Yankees," 
he snorted, "and a couple of them were even asking for 
autographs. Damnedest thing I ever saw." 

It would be absurd to suggest that the real pros react in 
the same way; in fact, they sometimes lean so far in the 
other direction that they eventually arrive at a position 
from which it is hard to distinguish them from the awe- 
struck kids. This is because they want to beat the Yankees 
so much— because of pride, because of hate, because of plain 
old dollars and cents— that it hurts their performance, too. 

"When you’re on another ball club,” admitted Harry 
Simp.son right after he was obtained in a trade with Kan- 
sas City last month, "you know the Yankees are the best, 
all right. But it’s not a matter of being afraid of them. You 
just want to beat them- so bad, to prove that you can be 
just as good, that you tighten up. You try too hard. And 
then you know that the first time you make a mistake, 
you're dead. So you try just a little bit harder to keep from 
making that mistake and you press a little more and you 
get a little tighter and then bang. They beat you. 

"It’s a wonderful feeling," he said softly, "to be play- 
ing for this team instead of against it.” 

What Simpson is just beginning to feel and what Slaugh- 



SPiRiT OF YANKEES IS Gil McDougalil, .skilled and aggressive 
in fiimou.s pin-stripe uniform against backdrop of vast Stadium. 


ter may never feel wraps itself completely around those on 
the club who have been Yankees or in the Yankee organiza- 
tion for years. It is not a thing they like to talk aliout, .since 
it belongs only to them, and it is not something to be pro- 
duced for all the world to see. But the Yankees know it is 
there and that it contributes materially toward making 
them better ballplayers, both as individuals and as a team. 
On the 1957 ball club, perhaps the one who can explain the 
feeling best is Jerry Coleman, who is not only sincere and 
articulate but has been a part of the Yankee organization 
for more than 15 years. He says: "Maybe the phrase is used 
too much, but there really is an eapril de corps. I was a 
marine and it was there and you knew it. Well, it’s here 
on the Yankees, too. 

"It’s not just that business of Babe Ruth and Lou 
Gehrig and the old Yankee teams, either, although that 
is a part of it and it helps. It's also the fellows playing 
alongside you today, right now. And it’s that old guy 
over there,” wdth a nod toward Stengel. "He doesn’t 
need the money. He doesn’t have to keep on managing. 
He’s a wealthy man. But he needs to win. 

"They teach you from the first in the Yankee organiza- 
tion that you are expected to win. And you do. When you 
lose, you keep asking yourself, 'What in the world are we 
doing losing to those guys? They’re not supposed to beat 
us.’ We have the best ball club in the world and we all 
know it. The other teams know it, too.” 
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DO THEY HAVE A 
MAJOR LEAGUE FARM 
■ CLUB IN KANSAS CITY 

M ajor l^eague Rule No. 20 states that no club, owner, 
stockholder, officer, employee, manager or player 
shall “directly or indirectly . . . have any financial interest 
in any other club in the league.” 

It is because of this rule that the relationship between 
the Yankees and Athletics has piqued the interest of a 
congressional subcommittee and several million baseball 
fans across the country as well. 

In 1945, Del Webb, a wealthy building contractor from 
Phoenix, Arizona, Dan Topping, a wealthy husband of 
Ponja Henie, and I>arry McPhail, an old friend of Leo 
Durocher, bought the New York Yankees, Yankee Sta- 
dium. the land on which it was built and all the spare 
adhesive tape lying around the locker room for something 
like .$4 million. 

In 1947 Webb and Topping bought out McPhail. Six 
years later, to get out of the real estate business, they sold 
the Stadium and land, while retaining the players and tape, 
for $6.5 million to a man who did like the real estate busi- 
ne.ss: Arnold Johnson of Chicago, a wealthy friend and 
sometime business associate of Mr. Webb’s. Mr. Johnson 
then turned around and sold the land to the Knights of 
Columbus for $2.5 million, promptly leased it back for a 
28-year period for $4.8 million and in the same motion 
sub-lea.sed it to Webb and Topping for $11.5 million. This 
may sound confusing to you, but it wasn’t to Mr. John- 
son: his profit on the deal was a nice, jingly-sounding 
$6.65 million. Which may help explain why he likes the 
real estate business. 

Anyway, it had no effect on the pennant race. 

But one of the properties Arnold Johnson acquired in the 
transaction was the Kansas City ball park which housed 
a farm club of the Yankees. When it became evident that 
the Athletics were anxious to leave Philadelphia before 
they starved to death, Johnson had the happy thought 
of transplanting them to Kansas City. So he did. Of course 
this brought up Rule No. 20, and in 1955 Johnson had to 
sidl Yankee Stadium. He sold it to a corporation headed 


by John W. Cox of Chicago. Mr. Cox and Mr. Johnson 
had owned and raced boats and airplanes together and are 
close friends. Mr. Johnson and Mr. Webb are business asso- 
ciates and close friends. Pretty cozy. 

All of which fails to prove a thing. After due investi- 
gation, the whole business seemed to satisfy Mr. William 
Harridge, who is president of the American League, and it 
also satisfied the commissioner of ba.seball, Mr. Ford Frick, 
and he so testified before the congressional committee. 
Whether the committee was satisfied, no one is exactly 
sure. After listening to Mr. Frick’s testimony, they just 
looked blank. 

The fans, though, murmured when Messrs. Johnstm, 
Webb and Cox began trading insignificantly in 1955. In 
1956 the murmurs grew when New York picked up Enos 
Slaughter from Kansas City on waivers land by reportedly 
paying far more than the $10,000 waiver price). The howls 
ready began this year when the two teams simply went off 
in a corner and began to swap. (The fact that the Yankees 
continued to beat the Athletics with monotonous regular- 
ity— 13 straight before finally losing one— did nothing to 
appease those howls.' Out of two big deals the Yankees got 
a pair of very good pitchers, Bobby Shantz and .\rt Dit- 
mar, whom they needed, and a left-hand hitting outfielder, 
Harry Simpson, whom they could certainly use. 

Now the Yankee-.^thletic axis had finally begun to af- 
fect the pennant race. The Yankees, some people charged, 
are running a farm club at Kansas City: they are sending 
down spare and worthle.ss players in return for real big 
leaguers. When they need a player badly, others pointed 
out, it seems they have only to beckon and presto! one 
appears— straight from Kan.sas City. Unethical, they said. 
Collusion, it was whispered. 

Baseball men say no. 

The Yankees got Slaughter because George Weiss is 
smart and because the Yankees were willing and able to pay 
a lot of money for— and also a lot of money in salary lo- 
an aging ballplayer who just might give them a very brief 
and specialized lift. In the two big deals of 1957, it ap- 
peared from the very first that Kansas City came out 
ahead in value received, and subsequent events have only 
heightened the impression. For Ditmar and Shantz, the 
Athletics received Tom Morgan. Irv Noren, Mickey Mc- 
Dermott, Milt Graff and Billy Hunter- .Simpson— and two 

ciiiil'iiurd 



CHUMMY HUDDLE In 

December of ’55 during the 
annual league meeting held 
in Chicago included (left 
U> riijht) Arnold John.son, 
owner of the Kansas City 
Athletics: Del Webb, co- 
owner of the Yankees; Joe 
Cronin, vice-president and 
general manager of Boston 
Red Sox: and Charle.s Co- 
mlskey, vice-president of 
Chicago White Sox. John- 
son, a realtor, and Webb, a 
builder, typify the .sharp, 
busine.'w-wise brand of new 
owner who has come into 
ba.seball more and more in 
recent years. Here they are 
rivals; on the outside, they 
are bu.siness associates. 
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Other players whom the Yankees promfitl\- sent to the 
minors— were only pawns in the deal which enabled Weiss 
to get rid of the controversial but highly skilled Marlin. 
Had the Copacabana incident never occurred, it is unlikely 
that the Yankees would have made a trade which took 
not only Martin but the promising youngsters Ralph Terry, 
Woody Held and Bob Martyn as well. 

‘‘There is nothing illegal or unethical about the trading 
between the Yankees and .Athletics,” says .John McHale, 
the capable young general manager of the Detroit Tigers. 
‘‘.Arnold Johnson is doing a fine job for Kansas City. He 
took a ball club that had nothing and made it into a ball 
club that is lough to beat. Arnold and I were on the phone 
at least 2.5 times since the opening of the sea.son. We just 
couldn’t trade because we didn’t liave the extra ballplayers 
to offer. We don't have depth and that’s no secret.” 

Says Baltimore’s Paul Richard.s: “In Arnold John.son’s 
position, you have to get ballplayers. The most logical 
source is the team that has the most, and that is the Yan- 
kees. Kansas City would be trading with, say, Chicago if 
the White Sox were the team overloaded with talent. In 
Johnson’s position he can’t afford not to make a deal for 
players who might help him. I don’t buy tliose stories 
about collusion at all.” 

WHO REALLY 
RUNS THE 
■ YANKEES 

M .xjok league club owners, casting about for fresh am- 
munition in their running battle with congressional 
committees on this matter of whether profes.sional baseball 
is or is not a business, may be overlooking a most con\inc- 
ing argument: of all profit-seeking ventures known to man, 
none is controlled by so many knowing so little about so 
much. If this in itself is unusual, even more so is the 
fact that some of the club owners actually admit it. The 
Yankees’ Del Webb and Dan Topping are among these. 



POSTGAME CONFERENCE between Wei.ss and Stengel in 
Stadium office is daily ritual when ball club is playing in town. 


Perhaps that is why they are the most successful of all. 

Webb, wealthy and wise, is a man whose first business is 
building, not ha-seball, and although in constant touch 
with the A'ankee front office, he is seldom in Xew A'ork. 
Considered by some the strong man of the organization, he 
knows enough about baseball to know that he doesn’t know 
everything about it and is smart enough to hire someone 
wlio does, 'ropping, who once owned a professional foot- 
ball team, now considers baseball his primary interest. He 
lives in N'ew A'ork and seldom allows a day to pass in which 
he does not spend some time actively in his Yankee Stadium 
office. But Topping, too, is wise enough to realize that he is 
just learning what makes a ball club tick. The man that 
Webh and 'I’opping have liired to see that it does tick is 
George Martin Weiss. Not Casey Stengel. As long as the 
team wins, \Wis.«! will be the bos.s. Should it fail. Weis.s will 
undoubtedly go. but only after Casey has preceded him 
through the door. 

Weiss, a portly, moon-faced man who seldom raises Ills 
voice, always has a haircut and doesn’t look like a genius 
at all, has long been considered one of baseball’s best brains, 
the individual most responsible for seeing that pennants — 
and the good ballplayers who bring them — keep flowing 
into A'ankee Stadium in a never-ending stream. He doesn’t 
look so tough, either, which just shows you how easy it is 
to be fooled. The thought of second place is so repugnant 
to George Weiss that he probably doesn't even know 
where it is. 

He remains, however, a ffuiet, ioneJy man who abhors 
publicity aiitl because of this the average fan, wlien think- 
ing of the A’ankees, thinks first of Stengel, the most color- 
ful. most fapious manager in baseball. Weiss is Just a name; 
Stengel a living, snorting flesh-and-blood being. So it was 
only natural, when stories of trouble and even a feud be- 
tween the two aro.se following the Copacabana incident 
and the Martin trade, that many persons began to wonder 
which of the two strong men was the stronger. 

The answer is that Weiss hired Casey in the first place. 
He can also fire him. The rest of the answer is that he won't 
because (a) they are old friends; (b) on the job there is mu- 
tual trust and respect — and dependence — between them; 
and (c) t))ey have had differences of opinion about ball- 
players before. 

‘T’ve known Casey since 1919,” says Weiss, and the rec- 
ord books show that they even operated in the same league 
as long ago as 192.5. In the old Eastern League that year, 
Weiss owtieti the New Haven team, and Stengel was pre.si- 
dent, manager and center fielder for Worcester. 

Weiss would rather not talk about the unpleasant affair 
which sent Bucky Harris packing in 19-18 iWeiss fired him 
when Bucky finished thirtl after winning a pennant the 
year before), but he will admit that the Yankee organiza- 
tion. meaning Woi.ss, had been eying Stengel as future man- 
agerial material for a long time. 

“You alwa.vs do that,” .say.s Wei.s.s. “I’m doing it right 
now — just in case something should happen to Casey, of 
course. Anyway, we liked the way he operated when he 
was managing on the Coast, at Oakland. So when we needed 
a manager, we hired him.” 

No cat-and-dog relationshif) could have produced the 
record hung up by the partnership: seven pennants and 
six world championships in eight years. In fact, if there is 
a word to explain this rather fabulous feat— and Weiss 
will supply it— that word is “cooperation.” 

"TImy meet every day,” said an official of the Yankees, 
‘‘and they talk over everything. They arc both strong men, 
of course, and they have their differences. Casey may be 
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overruled sometimes — Mr. Weiss i.< the general manager — 
but he is always consulted and it doesn’t happen very often. 
Ca-sey runs the ball club on the field: Weiss gets him 
the players he needs and looks after everything else.” 

The Martin deal, in which Wei.ss saw that the aggre.s- 
sive and night-life-loving Yankee second baseman was 
traded to Kansas City, undoubtedly irritated Stengel, for 
Martin was one of his favorites. But Weiss— and Stengel, 
too— had to be convinced that Bobby Kichardson was a 
major league second baseman all the way before they would 
have traded Martin even in the face of half a dozen Copa- 
cabana things. More than he dislikes adverse publicity, 
Weiss wants to win pennants. So does Stengel. 

There were other times when they didn’t see eye-to-eye. 
When Weiss traded Tommy Byrne to St. Louis in 1951, 
Stengel was furious. And, although Casey eventually got 
him back, it was three years later and only after the vet- 
eran pitcher had proved to Weiss that he could be a win- 
ner once again. 

There is a classic story told by one of the veteran Yan- 
kee writers concerning just such a deal which helps exi)lain 
why the idea sometimes arises that Weiss and Stengel are 
on llie verge of armed combat. In the spring of 1951 the 
Yankees were trying out a second baseman named Gene 
Markland, who, although never really a big leaguer, had 
been around and was, in some ways, Stengel’s type of 
player— e.xperienced, a bustler and a guy who knew his 
way around a baseball diamond despite a lack of sensa- 
tional ability. Weiss released him over Casey’s protest. 

’■Ca.sey left the park,” the narrator .says, “and the first 
bar he came to, he went in. It was dark and gloomy and 
when Casey began to rant and rave against Weiss and the 
whole blasted organization be didn’t know who was listen- 
ing to him. Maybe ho didn’t care. 

"Anyway, three of the guys in the bar were printers for 
a New Jersey newspaper. Tliey called their sports editor 
an<l told him all about it. So the sports editor had a re- 
porter call up Weiss. 'Is it true?’ the reporter a.sked, 'that 
you and Casey are having trouble? Is there a feud?’ 

" ‘Why no, why?’ Weiss asked. 

■■ ‘Well,’ the reporter said, ‘we have a report tliat he's 
in some bar claiming that the front office is trying to run 
his hall club.’ 

" ’Oh,’ said Weiss with evident relief. 'He's always doing 
that. Doesn’t mean a thing.' ” 

WILL THEY 
GO OiV 
■ FOREVER 

t ) \SKBAi.i..a game played will) a round hall on a flat field, 
) comes up w'ith very few funny bounces. The best team 
usually wins. In the American League the Yankees have 
had the best team for a long time — so long, in fact, that it 
Ls extremely difficult to imagine the day when they will not. 

They have the be.st ballplayers in the league today, and, 
what is almost as important, since it tempers the danger 
always present because of injury, they have more really 
good ones than anyone else available on the bench. They 
have the best manager, or at least that is what the records 
show. And they have an organization, headed by Weiss, 
which seems intent on producing good young players for 
the years to come. Last season seven Denver farm hands 
hit over .JOO, and one who didn’t slugged 35 home runs. 


Assuming tliat the Yankees continue to be just as good 
in the future as they have been in the past — and there is lit- 
tle or no reason tobelievethat they won’t— there is only one 
way to beat them, the way Cleveland did it in 1954. The 
only trouble with this is that to pull the trick the Indian.s 
had to win 111 games, which no one had ever done before, 
and even then it wasn’t a breeze. The Yankees won 103. 

At the moment no one appears equipped, at least in the 
foreseeable future, to do it again. Cleveland’s once-great 
pitching staff is grow'ing old. Chicago, which acted for over 
two months like a team which might well win 111 game.s 
this very year, now looks like a team which will have to 
hurry to win 100. The White Sox are just too thin, and 
they are also aging fast. Detroit has good young players 
but not enough of them and certainly not as many as New 
^'ork; the Tigers are so far behind in the business of turning 
them out that it is going to be doubly tough to catch up. 
And so it goes throughout the league. If the Yankees lose, 
it will probably have to come from a major upheaval w-ithin 
—and there is no guarantee that this will happen or that it 
will be effective even if it does. 

Stengel is 66 and must retire some day, but the longer 
he goes on the less those close to him believe that it will he 
any time soon. He may not need his baseball salary to live 
on, but he needs baseball to live. And even if somethijig 
should happen to Casey, the Yankees, as Weiss says, prob- 
ably have his replacement already in mind. How less effec- 
tive would the hall club be should the new manager be. 
say. a man like Birdie Tehhett.s? Or Paul Richards? Or 
a few other guys? 

Weiss is 63 and, as he goes about his job, he shows very 
little strain. He has a capable young assistant, Lee McFliail, 
who now has Weiss’s old job of <lirector of player personnel 
and could probably carry on the organization almost as 
efliciently if something should happen to the boss. 

As for the players, it was commonly accepted before this 
season that the two Achilles’ heels of the Yankees, if such 
existed, were Mantle and Berra. Yet with Berra slumping 
badly, the Yankees still win. Where would you find another 
Mantle? Well, for one thing, he is only 25. For another, 
what is it they u.sed to say? Where would you find another 
DlMaggio? 

And then there is the tradition: the uniform and Gehrig 
and Ruth and the esprit de corps. 

And if all this weren’t enough, the Yankees just don’t 
believe in getting beat. In 1948 they finished third. The 
next year not only the manager was missing but over half 
of the ballplayers as well. If they had failed again in ’49, 
the rest would probably have been sold or traded, too— 
and HO would George Weiss. 

"Maybe we are cold,” says a Yankee oflicial in trying to 
explain the Yankee philosophy of victory at all costs. "But 
we don’t think of it that way. It’s just that we have to 
win; if not hare to win, at least need to win. It is,” he adds 
simply, ‘‘expected of us.” 

Will they ever beat themselves? This year they have 
played 11 extra-inning conte.sts. They have won ten. This 
is not the mark of a team which beats itself. 

Overconfidence? ‘‘The whole secret of Stengel’s success,” 
says Tebbetts, who does a lot of thinking about that sort 
of thing, "is that he never lets a ball club become com- 
placent or self-satisfied.” 

Bad luck? On June 30, Ralph Terry of the Athletics 
pitched a two-hitter again.st his former teammates and lost 
2-1. Another ex-Yankee, Irv Noren, could only shake his 
head. “There’s no ju.stice,” Noren said, "if he can lose a 
game like that. Somebody up there must like them." ^ “ 
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$427,100 IN 

In one Saturday which reflected racing's golden boom, three better-than- 
$100,000 purses were up for grabs. At Monmouth, NJ. and Hollywood 


D i:I)1CATK’s and Kddie Arcaro’s 
Monmouth Handicap la8t week 
would have hw-n the TiJrd insteatl of 
the 22nd if Jersey hluenoses hadn’t 
persuaded their leKislators tliat there 
was somethins immoral about racing. 
After horse racing was closed down in 
189d, gulls raced each other for fish 
over the old Monmouth plant on their 
way ti>sea until lil-lfi. Today the crews 
of freighters in the Alhnitic Ocean can 
almost watch their investments from 
the crow’s nest with good binoculars 
on a clear day. 

Dedicate and Kddie Arcaro made it 
perfectly clear that they were much 
the best and look in $72.t>2.5 net for 
the mile-and-a-(iuarter run. It was 
an effort perfectly synchronized be- 
tween horse anti man. Arcaro let Lofty 
Peak keep the lead, but not by loo 
much, only drawing away at the top 
of the stretch. Kddie used his whip 
slightly but authoritatively on the 


stocky, s|)unky little o-year-old son of 
Princequillo and wound up three and 
a half lengths ahead of Third Broth- 
er in 2:111 4 5, a full second speedier 
than Arcaro won by when he rode 
Xashua to the Ma.ster's other Mon- 
mouth Handicap victory in 19 .tR. 

The track wa.s rated fast last Satur- 
day, but the day was gray, lowering, 
with intermittent thunder shower.s, 
subduing the atmosphere but not the 
enthusiasm of the 3.5,:b5fi patrons. 
Monmouth, one of the picture courses 
of the Kast, is decorated with flora 
and the fashion world’s fillies. Though 
slightly damp, they looked fre.sh and 
fit in the walking ring before the race, 
where Dedicate's fine condition was 
also evident. 

After the race Arcaro said: "Dedi- 
cate ran very easily to<lay — as easy as 
I ever -saw him run. He lixiked like a 
winner all the way, ami 1 had no 
doul)t.s. He is a very good horse ami in 


very capal)le hantls" (referring to the 
trainer, not himselfi. It was the first 
time Kddie had ridden Dedicate this 
year, and the horse had plenty of hard 
luck, as well as some good fortune, be- 
fore he met .Arcaro ' who had beaten him 
twice this yeari. He suffers from corns 
regularly; he is an orplian; he was 
crowded into the hedge.s in the I'nited 
Nations and the I nt ernational last year 
fmaybe he's an i.solationist i; and he 
was twice beaten in Belmont’s Sub- 
urban Hatulicajj, by a head in 151.56, 
and a neck this year. Neverthele.ss, the 
5-year-ol<l now has won $453.5)7.5. 

Monmouth Park is not only as pret- 
ty as ever, hut it is faster than before, 
and the management is getting the 
horses off more (juickly than they u.sed 
to. Like the California tracks, Mon- 
mouth seems to have had a shot in the 
loam, and the horses there have been 
running as if on orange juice. 

— M. R. Wkrnkr 
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TWO MINUTES 

Park (Calif.), the public choices were easy winners. At Arlington (III.), the 
Derby winner was beaten but gave Willie Hartack his most gallant ride 


C j.K'Hfts around last week's .\r- 

lington Clas.sic a.s fast a.s the Chica- 
Ro rain, .\nyone referring to the Classic 
without the use of the word “rich” was 
blasphemous. When ilescrihing the 
suhse<iuent winner, Clem, it was feloni- 
ous not to call him ‘‘the lone invader 
from the East.” On the day of the race 
the clich6 machines puffed their last 
fogg.v hreath.s by calling the race "the 
ma'^nificent mile.” The truth was that 
before the mile had arrived the mag- 
nificent had passed. 

Major American races are now 
hlocke<l off into weeks. There is Fla- 
mingo Week, Florida Derby Week, 
Kentucky Derby Week, Preakness 
Week, all in honor of the 8-year-olds. 
This spring a great deal of time during 
these weeks was spent by humans 
worrying about the condition of horses. 
Classic Week allowed horses to worry 
about people. And, for drama, Clas.sic 
Week was among the best. 


By Tuesday everyone knew that 
Bold Ruler, once preten»l<T to the 
crown as the nation’s top 8-year-old. 
had developed splint trouble and 
wouldn’t run. 

On Wednesday, 85 hours before the 
Classic, drama developed with a thud. 
Willie Hartack, America’s leading 
Jockey of 1957, committed the painful 
and embarrassing misdemeanor of fall- 
ing from a horse. Anyone seeing the 
films of the fall would have wondere<l 
if he would ever ride again. E.xaminu- 
tions of wet X-rays on Wednesday 
seemed to indicate a fracture of the 
IJlh dorsal vertebra and a po.ssib|p 
fracture of the lOth rib. The news of 
the fall brought a cascade of sentiment 
to Hartack’s bedside at St. .Joseph’s 
Hospital in Elgin, III. .\merica’s pre- 
mier horseback rider, E<l<lie Arcaro, 
called immediately. One New York 
telegram read, “Dear Willie, as one of 
your ardent admirers, I never bet on 


horses, only on you. Did very well In 
the Derby (Jet well soon so 1 can win 
again. But make a complete recovery.” 
It was signed, “A friend.” 

On Thursday, after dry X-rays Inul 
been viewed, Hartack was not in as 
serious condition as expected. He had 
a fractured transverse process of the 
third lumbar. He had been scheduled 
to ride the Classic favorite. Calumet 
Farm’s Iron Liege. As Hartack walked 
brietly and stiffly down the hospital 
corridors. Calumet Trainer Jimmy 
Jones fidgeted continually at Arling- 
ton Park. ”I hope that boy gets well. 
1 talked to him on the ph(»ne and he 
thinks he might ride the Classic. As 
soon as he says he’s well. I’ll send a 
horse around to pick him up.” 

Jones had planned to substitute 
Dave Erb if Hartack could not ride. 
But in the first race on Friday. Erb 
rode and slammed his left knee into 
anitin iird 
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VALET TIGHTENS CORSET AROUND INJURED HARTACK BEFORE THE ARLINGTON CLASSIC 


EASY FOR ROUND TABLE 


ARLINGTON 

cuiitiu uid 

the rail. Vicious black and blue welts 
appeared. “Well, what can I do? T’ll 
rest it and see. How’s Willie doing?” 

Hartack had left the hospital and. 
in his Euclid Avenue home, just across 
from the track, soaked in a hot tub. 
“I’m a little stiff but I gotta get on a 
horse and try it.” He went over to the 
Calumet l)arn where Jones put him up 
on a stable pony. Willie sprang up and 
down slowly, dismounted. ‘‘It hurt me 
gelling on atul off, Mr. Jones, but I 
can ride if you want me.” 

Saturday morning Hartack worked 
Barbir.on at 6 a.m. '‘‘It didn’t hurt at 
all, but I had trouble bending from side 
to side.”) At D he galloped Crossland 
(■‘Everything feels fine”). Equipped 
with an elastic girdle, he rode onto the 
track for the first race, and applause 
rolled down on him. He tipped his cap. 
After finishing second, he .said, ‘‘I’m 
fine, a little stiff but I’ll be O.K.” Erb, 
still limping, announced he would ride 
the other Calumet entry, Barbizon. 

About 2:'20. three hours before the 
Classic, a valet looked around the 
Jockeys' room and asked, ‘‘.\nyone 
seen Conn McCreary?” McCreary was 
lost in traffic becau.se of Chicago’s 
worst rainstorm in 72 years but ap- 
peared about five minutes later. (“Boy, 
I coulda moved faster than that by 
Bwimmin'.”) 

With all this as a precede, it was al- 
most too much to expect the Cla.ssic, 
worth .?I().5.9ot) to the winner, to be an 
outstanding race. But it was. Greek 
Game shot to the fnmt. surrendered to 
Iron Liege for a few strides in the 
stretch. But the Derby winner faltered 
before the drive of .McCreary and “the 
lone invader from the East.” Erb fin- 
ished next to last. 

Clem will race in the .American Der- 
by on .\uguBt Jl. Iron Liege, according 
to Jones, will be re.sted fur “a few 
week.s.” Gen. Duke, the winter hero, 
“will not be w-ound up for a while.” 

Hartack, who is too old (2-1) to be 
Peck’s Bad Boy and loo young to be 
Dracula, seemed to have learned some- 
thing from the Classic. When he was 
beaten in the pa.sl, he would snarl and 
leave the dres.sing room quickly. But 
after the Classic he said, “Iron Liege 
ran a good race. He was game an<l he 
kept digging. I don’t think it was the 
best race I ever rode. I’ll probably just 
ride four a day until I'm fully recov- 
ered. Nope, that wasn’t the best race 
I ever rode.” 

But it may have been the bravest. 

— Wn.LJA.M Lkcoktt 


O Kt.AHOMA City Oilman Travis 
Kerr sent his crack colt, Hound 
Table, to the post in the $162,100 Gold 
Cup at Hollywood Park last week and 
confirmed su.spicion.s that he is housing 
an out-of-the-ordinary animal. 

The junior member in a rugged 11- 
horse field. Round Table, with a twinge 
of contempt, galloped away from his 
elder.s and won, eased up by three and 
a quarter lengths, with Willie Shoe- 
maker sitting proudly astride. 

In covering tlie mile and a <)uarter 
distance in 1 :')8 :l 'j. Round Table, the 
first :i-year-old to win the Gold Cup, 
eiiualed the track record set last year 
by Swaps. But apart from the record 
breaking over Hollywood's speedway, 
more important implications have been 
read into Round Table’s win by ex- 
cited C alifornians who envision the colt 
as a new Swaps. 

Since Round Table is Kentucky-bred 
and Oklahoma-owned, it isn’t exactly 
clear why Californians shouhl be taking 
him so to their bosoms, though Owner 
Kerr explains that this may be due to 
his spurning the eastern classics to race 
his horse on the West Coast. 

Kerr’s ju<lgment on money matters 
resists criticism, considering that 
Round Table (tlirough July 13) has 
pocketed $183,200 at Hollywood Park. 
That amount alone (his total earnings 
are upward of $330,000) more than 


covers tlie whopping .sum Kerr paid 
for Round Table when he purcliased 
the colt from the Claiborne Farm last 
February. “Let’s just put the purchase 
figure at .somewhere between $125,000 
and $175,000,” says Kerr evasively. 

After three successive stakes wins at 
Hollywo<id Park against horses his own 
age. and hauling weights up to 130 
pounds. Round TabU* got into the Gold 
Cup at 105), a factor largely responsible 
for the erowd .sending him off a sur- 
prising 7-to-5 favorite. 

Halfway down the backslretch, 
Jockey Shoemaker, closely shadowing 
the pacemaker. El Khobar, relaxed his 
grip just an instant on Round Table 
and the colt swooshed to the front. 
When he fattened his lead to five 
lengths in the stretch, the track an- 
nouncer, Ha! M ooro, who is never given 
to hyperbole in his staid calls, shouted 
excitedly, “Rounil Table is running 
away with the rac<*." .\pparenlly, Shoe- 
maker heard the announcement too, 
for he just coasted through the last 
sixteenth, crossing the wire safely in 
front of two seasoned stakes campaign- 
ers, Porterhouse and Find. 

Afterward. Shoemaker observed so- 
berly of Round Table, “He’s a damn 
good hor.se, but don’t a.sk me if he’s 
belter than Gallant Man, because I 
don’t know.” 

— MkI.VIN Dl RSLAfi 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


SIGNPOSTS FOR A TWO-WAY STREET • AN EQUINE LEGACY TO 
THE WORLD • AFTERTHOUGHTS ON WINNING AND LOSING 
• MIAMI'S REAPPRAISAL • NEW LIFT FOR AN OLD RESORT 


SHAME! 

TTaskhall COMMISSIONER Ford Frick, 
reports the Associated Press, “has 
no idea” whether the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers and the New York Giants are going 
to California. In the same state of ig- 
norance are all baseball fans from coast 
to coast. It is certainly high time the 
commissioner did have some idea, but 
of more immediate concern here is the 
arrogant manner in which fans are 
ignored— or deliberately misled— when 
their prospects of watching their fa- 
vorite sport are bandied about. 

The Brooklyn and New York ba.se- 
ball lovers, who stand to lose, are told 
no more than those in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, who stand to gain — or 
those in Minneapolis, who can only 
read in the papers a rumor that their 
club may be sold from the Giants’ farm 
system to that of the Indians. After all, 
the “loyalty” which baseball owners 
are constantly demanding of their fans 
is a two-way street, or ought to be. 

Let’s get one thing straight. This 
magazine would be delighted to see 
major league baseball in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. These cities, bj’ their size 
and traditions, rate the best. Their 
competition would give big baseball a 
truly national character. But one can 
only view with serious alarm the pro.s- 
pect of all National League represen- 
tation being withdrawn from New 
York, and this for two reasons. 

The first is the implied judgment on 
the part of the businessmen who own 
the clubs that they can no longer com- 
mand adequate support from sophisti- 
cated New Yorkers. The Brooklyn club 
—despite an obviously undersized and 
antiquated ball park— has shown a 
good profit in recent years, and the 
Giants could have done the same. But 
the O’Malleys and Stonehams nowseem 
to figure they can do better by taking 
their clubs to towns where big baseball 
is a novelty. Novelty, however, soon 


wears off, and eventually there will be 
no new towns to invade. 

The second objection to New York’s 
exit from the National League is that 
it would be an almost unimaginable 
act of defeatism. Is the largest city in 
the U.S. to be deprived of half of the 
best in baseball? The departure of the 
Dodgers and Giants means more than 
the loss to New Yorkers of Willie Mays 
and Sal Maglie. It means that never 
again will they be able to watch the 
lethal wriggle of Stan Musial, the 
beautiful wrist snap of Hank Aaron, 
the grim concentration of Lew Bur- 
dette, the promise of V'on McDaniel 
and the maturity of Red Schoendienst 
or the similar qualities of their succes- 
sors. The frivolous attitudeof NL Pres- 
ident Warren Giles— who said recent- 
ly, “We left all of New England to the 
American League when the Braves 
moved to Milwaukee, and we don’t re- 
gret that”— could never be shared by 
those who love baseball. 

Is it too much to ask that Commis- 


sioner Frick and Owners O’Malley and 
Stoneham make the baseball public a 
part of— or just keep them in touch 
-ft-ith— their future plans? If the 
Dodger and Giant managements want 
to move west, that is their business — 
and privilege. However, if they are 
concealing their intentions with the 
devious design of maintaining local 
patronage for a few more months, then 
simple honesty compels them— and 
Mr. Frick— to announce their inten- 
tions. The metropolis of New York will 
alwa 3 ’s be able to support a National 
League team and should be given the 
opportunity of finding another repre- 
sentative if the Dodgers and Giants 
are really pulling up stakes. 

DURABLE SPORTSMAN 

T he death of the Aga Khan last 
week aroused a good deal of discus- 
sion about his successor as the spirit- 
ual leader of some 20 million Ismaili 

coutiiiucd 


CURRENT WEEK AND WHAT’S AHEAD 

• No. Yes, Maybe 

When the State Department rejected Avery Brundage's application for a Bulgarian 
visa to attend the International Olympic Committee meeting in September, Avery 
quickly complained. He pointed out this— plus a failure to admit Red China's team 
into this couhtry— could easily cost the Lr.S. the 1960 Winter Olympics. 

• Religion of Speed 

Donald Campbell, who attacks .speed record-s as devoutly as Mohammedans seek 
Mecca, exceeded 200 mph in practice at Lake Canandaigua, N.Y. He will try to 
break his own record (225.36, mph) during the la.st week of July, aiming for 250 mph. 

• No Room at the Park 

At the request of Representative Patrick Hillings (R., Calif.) the House Antitrust 
Subcommittee is seriously considering an investigation of purported *‘reprisals'' 
against Bob Feller for his recent unfriendly te.siimony on organized baseball.- .A 
ba-seball clinic, .scheduled by Feller at Los .Angeles' Wrigley Field, had to be can- 
celed when the Los Angeles Angela summarily refused him the use of their park. 

• A New Rose Arrangement 

use has now joined UCLA and the University of California in declaring its inde- 
pendence of the Pacific Coa-st Conference football regulations regarding recruit- 
ment and subsidy of players. With Washington expected to follow suit, it looks 
like the end of the FCC as u going concern, probably a new Rose Bowl arrangement. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

cc>K/in»(’(2 

Moslems, but there was no question as 
to a successor of the Aga Khan in 
Thoroughbred racing. Nobody could 
succeed him. There had never been any- 
one remotely like him before, and 
doubtless there will never be another 
racing potentate of such international 
scope and enthusiasm. His grandson 
Price Karim, a Harvard junior, be- 
came the fourth Aga Khan under the 
old autocrat’s will and, while Karim 
played on the freshman soccer team 
and enjoyed hockey, he said, 'T’m no 
sports fan, and I don’t intend to oper- 
ate a racing stable.” Most of the Aga 
Khan’s stable was taken over by his 
son Prince Aly in 1956, yet no one 
thought that this amiable playboy and 
shrewd horseman could quite be to rac- 
ing what his father had been. 

P'or the Aga Khan’s record was un- 
paralleled. He was the only man ever 
to win five Epsom Derbies. His horses 
won 745 races in England, and 300 in 
France. His first Derby winner, Blen- 
heim II, which was sold into stud in 
the U.S. for $225,000, sired the mag- 
nificent Whirlaway. The Aga Khan’s 
Mahmoud won the Derby in 1936 in 
the fastest lime ever recorded, and lie 
too was sold for stud purpose.s to Amer- 
icans, leading the list of American sires 
from the winnings of his get in 1946. 
Nasrullah, sold to Americans for $372,- 
000, sired Nashua, the greatest money 
winner of them all. 

'I'he Aga Khan curtailed his racing 
after a heart attack on a Calcutta- 
bound plane in 1952, but he was still to 
create another sensation with his un- 
beaten wonder horse, Tulyar, another 
Derby winner, which he sold for $700,- 
000 to the Irish National Stud. The 
Irish later sold Tulyar to an American 
syndicate, and he is expected to stand 
in Kentucky once he recovers from an 
illness that almost took his life this 
pas-t spring. Despite sales of epic pro- 
portions— 41 brood mares in one lot to 
Rex Ellsworth last year— there were 
still 350 foals, yearlings and horses in 
training at the Aga Khan's stables in 
France and Ireland. 

Weighing 200 pounds in his prime, 
the Aga Khan at the track .suggested 
a bland, smiling Oriental idol wear- 
ing a gray topper. Last spring his 
health sharply declined and his weight 
dropped to 132 pounds, but as recently 
as last month he flew to Paris to watch 
one of his fillies race at Chantilly. He 
was unable to walk, and saw the race- 
in w’hich his horse placed third — from 
his green Mercedes parked near the 


finish line. Then he flew to Geneva, 
where he was to die within a few weeks. 
Having chosen his grandson to be the 
next Aga Khan, he left to legend and 
the timers’ clocks the inheritance that 
was equally important to him. 

THE SPIRIT OF NOTRE DAME 

T he speech wa.s simple, the syn- 
lax loose-jointed, and when it was 
over you knew Terry Brennan would 
never win any prizes as an orator. Yet 
his simple sincerity had briefly opened 
the door to the mystique of Notre 
Dame football and given a group of De- 
troit businessmen a glimpse into the 
reasons why this particularly American 
game is such an important part of the 
life of South Bend— and, not inciden- 
tally, why Notre Dame has made itself 
such an important part of the game. 
As a varsity halfback just after World 
War II and now as head coach, Bren- 
nan has had an ample diet of both vic- 
tory and defeat at Notre Dame. So he 
was peculiarly fitted to talk of the 
urges and impulses that keep Notre 
Dame spirit alive at all times. 

“You can see the obvious thing.s 
that sport teaches, such as physical 
courage or teamwork,” he began, “but 
there are a couple of things that might 
slip by. One thing is a sense of loyalty. 
A sense of loyalty makes a group be- 
come a winner, and there’s no better 
way to develop it than in athletics. 
Another thing is respect for authority. 
You have to have it in football or you 
just don’t last. Another thing is self- 
discipline. You’ve heard a lot about 
desire in players — the will to win. 
That desire has to become developed 
through self-discipline. Sacrificing time 
to practice, sacrificing a few bumps and 
bruises. You can’t find discipline in 
belter form lliati on the playing fiehl. 

“The best thing for kids is to strive 
to be the best, to want to win and he 
a success,” he said. "You can’t win all 
the time, and kids have to iearn that, 
too, but they should never stop trying, 
never stop trying to get up after 
they’ve been knocked down. 

“At Notre Dame the word desire 
gets translated into self-discipline. So 
does spirit. The will to win is one of 
the most important things you can 
have. At Notre Dame we try to leach a 
way of life, as well as turn out doctors, 
lawyers, engineers and businessmen. 
We try and teach our hoys to lead, to 
make something of the values they 
have learned, to stand up and be count- 
ed. I think that’s the big secret of 
Notre Dame, the thing which brings 
the school close to the team — that same 


will to win they both have together. 
Sometimes that will to win is tested 
pretty hard, like last year when we had 
a rough time. But a year from this fall 
we should be back to normal. 

“Competition in sports and business 
is a lot the same— in battling one an- 
other we are trying to do the right 
thing. Here, we all believe in three 
fundamental things— a belief in God, a 
belief in the immortality of the soul, a 
belief in the life hereafter. We’re all 
a team in believing these things, and I 
hope when the game is over, the squad 
doesn’t get cut.” 

FULLER EXPLANATION DEPT. 

W HEN THE PENNANT fHction be- 
tween the Brooklyn Dodgers and 
the Cincinnati Redlegs ignited some 
rousing rhubarbs at Ebbets Field last 
week (sec page 21), the telescopic eye 
of television brought the action right 
into your living room, no farther away 
from you than the ashtray or the foot- 
stool. You could practically count the 
fillings in the teeth of the umpires, 
managers and players as they jawed 
about this and that every couple of 
innings— particularly the time Junior 
Gilliam was called safe at first and the 
time when Don Zimmer was called out 
on a pickofl— but you might as well 
have been in mid-Atlantic for all you 
learned from the announcers. “Ho-ho,” 
one or the other of them would laugh, 
"this is really something. Well, sir, you 
really see a little bit of everything 
when you come out to Ebbets Field. 
Yessir, this is really quite a show.” 

The fact is, a curious fan who had 
seen the excitement on TV might have 
lived a long life without ever learning 
what these debates were all about were 
it not for Mr. Happy Felton, an out- 
sized and effusive fellow who puts on a 
quiz show with the players of the op- 
posing teams after every Dodger home 
game. Following this particular con- 
test hfs guests were Duke Snider, f/ie 
Dodger center fielder, and Smokey 
Burgess, the Redleg catcher. For those 
who couldn’t or didn’t tune in, here is 
a l)rief summary of the intriguing in- 
formation given on Happy’s program 
more than an hour after the regular 
announcers flubbed the opportunity. 

Dn the Gilliam play in the fifth in- 
ning, Junior had collided with Redleg 
Pitcher Raul Sanchez, wiio there- 
upon dropped the ball while attempt- 
ing to cover first on an infield grounder, 
Gilliam had overrun the bag on his 
way down to first, which was perfect- 
ly all right, but hurrying back to the 
eoutimied 
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bas he overran it again. This time he 
was tagged by iterlleg First Baseman 
George Crowe, who had by now recov- 
ere<l the hall. The resulting palaver, as 
Burgess explained, was over the claim 
that Gilliam had been caught off first. 
And the reason he hadn’t been called 
out, Burgess went on, was because the 
umpire had simply not been watching. 
K\en Snider admitted as much. 

As for the Zimmer pickoff, that oc- 
curred just after the plate umpire had 
thrown a new ball out to Pitcher San- 
chez, who immediately wheeled and 
threw to first. The Dodgers were wild 
over this one, and even Gil Hodges, 
the mild-mannered Dodger first base- 
man. acted as if he might tear the um- 
pire in two. On the Felton show, Snider 
finally explained the Dodger case: that 
time was out, because the pitcher liad 
not yet toed the rubber after receiving 
a new ball. But, countered Burge.s.s, 
Sanchez had had his foot on the rub- 
ber when lie caught the new ball, and 
so time was automatically in. Appar- 
ently the Dodgers hadn’t noticed this, 
but the umpire had. 

'rhis is the sort of inside ba-sehall 
that every true fan gobbles up, and 
heaven only knows how the announcers 
can sit there guffawing over a rhubarb 
as if it were .some sort of sideshow 
when they could be telling their audi- 
ence the fascinating facts behind it. 

DAY TO REMEMBER 

I N THAT FKRTILK LAND near the con- 
fluence of the Mis.souri and Missis- 
.sippi rivers, the good burghers of St. 
Louis long ago invented a delightful 
expression to indicate that all is well — 
or even a little better than well. They 
say you have an egg in your beer. 

Well, the other day they were play- 
ing the 1957 All-Star Game in St. 
Louis. All the finest players from both 
major leagues — even the great Ameri- 
can League fellows like Mickey Mantle 
and Ted Williams, who had quit call- 
ing on St. Louis when the Browns died 
— were there and most of the team 
owners, league officials and Toots Shor, 
to{». Everyone was in an appropriately 
festive mood. To make things just 
about perfect a pleasant lireeze blew 
into the valley on the day of the game 
and cooled off Busch Stadium to just 
the right temperature for ba-seball. 

Ob, yes, and there were several other 
items of local cheer. Stan Musial was 
having his best season in some time, a 
rookie pitcher named Von McDaniel 


ami Ills brother had everyone talking 
in terms of Dizzy Dean and his brother, 
and the Car<linai.s were leading the Xa- 
lional League by L’f ^ game.s. .A.s if that 
weren’t enough, Budweiser sales were 
at an alltime high, and Boss Gussie 
Busch'.s pretty wife had just delivered 
him his fourth child. 

It \va.s no e.xaggeration to .say, as the 
St. Louis Cilobc-Democrat so aptly did, 
that St. Louis had an egg in its beer. 
So much so that hardly anyone seemed 
to notice or care that the American 
League beat the N’ationals 6-.5. 

PERSONA NON GRATA 

T iiKRK IS a new police chief in Miami 
Beach and a new way of doing po- 
lice business. A week ago the order 
went out: "Harass all known hoo<l- 
lums.” First on the agenda turned out 
to be Frankie Carbo, the underworld’s 
major-domo in boxing and longtime 
friend of James D. Norris, president of 
the IBC. Not too long ago Carbo was 
boasting of his friendshif) with the 
then police chief, Romeo Shepard. 

C arho was picked up on the steps of 
the Fontainebleau Hotel by two de- 
tectives. For a man who protests that 
he has no interest in boxing, Carbo 
ma<le a liad slip. He was there, be .saifl, 
to vi.sit a Washington fight promot- 
er, name undisclosed. The detectives 
grunted and booked him on a charge 
of being “unable to give a sati.sfactory 
account of himself.” He po.sie<l SlOO 
bonrl and departed, meek and mild. 

But last April, when Carbo wa.s 
charged with speeding 100 miles an 
hour through \'ero Beach, Florida, 
spring training camp of the Dodgers, 



TEMPER, TEMPER 

He's broken 70 at la.st. 

Though still the worst of dubs. 

I don't refer to score (don't dast'i, 
I'm speaking of his clubs. 

Hlt'KAKI) AltMOl'K 


and leaving the scene of an accident, 
he raged at the state trooper who 
caught him. Carbo boasted of his 
friendship with Police Chief Shepard 
and telephoned Miami Beach to prove 
it. Chief Shepard phoned back in a 
matter of minutes, and Carbo was re- 
leased after posting $500 bond. After 
that became public, Shepard was in 
hot water and under investigation. His 
term was allowed to expire. 

The new chief, Michael Fox, has in- 
dicated that Carbo will haie no rea.son 
to boast about friendship with him— a 
cause for general rejoicing both inside 
and outside the Slate of Florida, 

A VISIT TO NEWPORT 

A t thk TURN of the century. Newport, 
- R.I.was a pretty important spot in 
ihe sports world. The first champion- 
ship tennis was played there, as well a.s 
the first National Open and National 
.Amateur golf tournaments. As the 
summer home of .some of the country’s 
richest industrial nabobs, it was a na- 
tional center for the most elegant yacht- 
ing classics. But as time marched on- 
ward and the.se pastimes became avail- 
able to almost anyone who cared for 
them, Newport subsided into a quiet 
retreat for the descendants of the 
early rich. Only once in a long while 
does it now emerge from its opulent 
obscurity, such as it flid Ia.st year for 
the 75lh anniversary of tennis and does 
annually for its noisy jazz festival. 

This year, however, Newport will 
again be much in the news as the chosen 
playground of President Ei.senhower, 
when he gets around to his 1957 vaca- 
tion. He and his family will l>e housed 
in a new residence at the Naval War 
College — just acr(is.s the hay from tlie 
resort proper — and within easy reach 
of the area's three golf courses. 

The Newport courses, like the rest 
of its activities, are rated in strict ac- 
cordance with the prevailing social 
gradients. Tke, naturally, will play at 
the highe.st level. This course, tile New- 
port C ountry Club, carries .severe pen- 
alties for a hooker like Ike, with traps, 
out-of-bounds markers and ditcln* 
lining the left side of at least half of its 
18 holes. The club has made no special 
provisions for the days when Ike plays; 
the other members will play, too, and 
the only special deference they w ill 
show the ITesident is to allow him to 
play through. Ike's visit may not ruffle 
X’ewpori’s placid and self-a.s.sured e.x- 
istence, but it will for once give the 
ordinary man a bond with this last of 
the truly posh resorts and onetime 
mecca of .American sport. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

A BEEF GROWS IN BROOKLYN 


riliiR CITY gets hot in the summer, and as if the weather 
X. was not enough to bear, ballplayers in the National 
League were faced with the added pressure of a white-hot 
pennant race. Something was bound to snap. Last week in 
Brooklyn it did, and Photographer Hy Pe.skin was on hand 
with a sequence camera to record it on film. It will be worth 


saving as an object lesson which all big league ballplayers 
are supposed to know: "When you’re ahead don’t get 
sucked into a fight on the field." But the Cincinnati play- 
ers forgot this and it cost them that game and prol)a- 
bly the one they had to play next day— maybe the pennant. 

contin ufd 





WONDERFUL WORLD conHuurd 

The brawl start»“<l innocently enough with a hunt in the 
seventh inning. Cincinnati pitcher Raul Sanchez, after 
(lispo-sing of the first two hatters, sent Dodger Junior Gil- 
liam sprawling with a (luster on his second pilch. Gilliam, 


fuming, then hunted a pop foul down the first-hase line. 
Though there was no chance for a play. Sanchez charged 
after the hall and the pair met. as if hy design, halfway 
between home and first. Fists started flying and. (juicker 
than you could say spontaneous combustion, teammates 
from both sides joined the halite from field and dugoul. 






RedlcK Thirfl Baseman Don Hoak was among the first to 
join tlie melee, and very nearly the first to leave it. He im- 
mediately ran into a right-hand wallop thrown by Dodger 
Charlie N'eal and dropped to the seat of his pants. Hoak 
rose from the ground screaming for vengeance. But Gil 
Hodges, Brooklyn’s towering first l)aseman, pinned Hoak’s 


arms and Xeal was hu-stled off to safety. When the umps 
finally brought peace they threw Hoak, .Sanchex. Gilliam 
and N'eal out of the game. Without Sanchez, the Redlegs 
lost their 4-3 edge over Brooklyn, finally lost tlie game 5-4. 
By week's eml, with Hoak out with an injured hand, they 
had lost tlie Brooklyn series and hatl slipped to fifth place. 









ROBERT MOSES ON THE 


New York’s outspoken park 
commissioner, accusing the 
Dodgers’ O'Malley of bad 
faith, presents a plan for a 
National League site in N.Y. 


by ROBERT MOSES 


Since 1952 Brooklun fans alternatelif 
hare been treated to risions of siiper- 
Htadiiinis and hederiled by the. specter 
of no team at nil. Thronijhont this 
period, IValterO'Malley has professed 
a desire to slay in Xeir York -if city 
officials, inclndiny Moses, wnidd co- 
operate irith him. Xonetheless, this 
year the Dodgers received permis- 
sion to more to Los Angeles, provided 
the .\'eir York (iiant.s also shifted to 
San Francisco. Herewith, ( 'ommis- 
sioner Robert Moses' ncconnt of the 
clouded Brooklyn baseball situation. 


W HKTHKR sport or l)usiness, domain 
of the player, si)cetator, owner 
or manager, optmly competitive or 
secretly monopolistic, haseliall is 
rapidly l)ecominK our No. 1 domestic 
headache. 

Before an effective cure can be of- 
fereil, we must invite honest and frank 
diagnosis. To date, excepting the re- 
freshing advice of George -McLaugh- 
lin, such diagnosis has been singularly 
lacking. In its place we have had little 
more than quack remedies from assort- 
ed tribal doctors, medicine and con- 
fidence men, shills, barkers, swamis 
and self-anointed pun<lit.s, addressing 
themselves to an increasingly bewil- 
dered and disgusted public. 

If the subject i.s not lifted out of this 


welter of words and obscure and ob- 
.scene shenanigans, the Great .American 
Game will be about as respected, at- 
tractive an<l inspiring as lady wrestling 
and as sporting as a battery of Las 
\’egas slot machines. The Great Um- 
pire has already called two strikes on 
the eastern seaboard, and before long 
the bell may toll around the country. 

! am no diagnostician, merely a 
buiUler «)f parks and public works, 
much concerned with recreation in its 
broader pha.ses, and can offer only a 


clinical record of the New York case 
and a suggestion of proper local treat- 
ment. Perhaps an outline of our expe- 
rience may be of value elsewhere. At 
any rate, it i.s the truth as 1 .see.it, 
offered without hope of thanks or fear 
of punishment. 

Let me begin with the Dodger rhu- 
barb. Some time ago, Walter O’Malley 
announced that he could not remain 
much longer at Kbbets Field because it 
was too small, too inaccessible, lacking 
parking space, etc. Subseijuently, he 
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sold the field subject to a tliree-year 
lease ending in 1959 with o[)tion to 
lease until 1961. 

This news was accompanied by 
heart-rending appeals not to leave 
Brooklyn flat. Walter then memorized 
a speech indicating that he wouhl die 
for dear old Brooklyn. He also an- 
nounced that he would at least po.st- 
pone a decision while he and other sim- 
ple, open-handed, guileless busine.ss- 
men waited for scheming politicians to 
build him a new field. I have heard this 
speech over and over again (id navsedm. 
P'roni time to time Walter has embroi- 
dered it with shamrocks, harps ami 
wolfhound-s and has added the bouquet 
of liqueur Irish whisky. It makes me 
think of the story of the original Roths- 
child, who listened with streaming eyes 
to the appeal of a beggar and then said 
to the butler, "Take him away, he’s 
breaking my heart.” 

P’or years, Walter and his chums 
have kept us dizzy and confused. First 
everything was geared to rapid transit 
customers, then it was all (or the car- 
riage trade. On one day they pictured 
a %’ast. modern arena, putting Rome 
to .shame, with tier on tier of seals and 
seas of eager, downturned faces. The 
next day they conjured up an outdoor 
studio occupying little space, without 
stands, bleachers, parking fields or peo- 
ple, and with the players lightly doff- 
ing their hats to an unseen audience 
that is far away from weather, oafs, 
oaths, hecklers and bottle throwers, 
buoyed up on home cushions, chewing 
chocolate nuts, drawing cigaret smoke 
lazily through a million filters or lap- 
ping up somebody's dry beer and rising 
only to feed a meter or turn a closed- 
circuit ga<lget. When they are follow- 
ing this line, the owners hint darkly 
that nothing short of a constitutional 
amendment authorizing on-the-field 
pari-mutuel ball will blast the fans out 
of the home cushions. They generously 
offer to use the breakage after betting 
to support players’ pensions. .Mean- 
while, having hypnotized N’ew York, 
these gentlemen continue mysterious 
negotiations with other less goofy 
cities. 

Walter O’Malley’s first substitute 
Brooklyn site propo,sal was nothing if 
not nervy and Napoleonic. He asked 
that we turn over to him the entire 
Cadman Plaza in the Brooklyn civic 


center. No one took this seriously, but 
it showed that Walter's heart was in 
the right place so far as Brooklyn wa.s 
concerned. Next he shifted to the Long 
Island Rail Road terminal at Atlantic 
Avenue. This site included not only 
the station and tracks but also an old, 
decrepit, dated meat market and other 
structures. 'I’his area had already been 
studied by us for a slum clearance 
project, and we had concluded that 
street improvements and off-street 
parking facilities were in any event 
desirable, whether there was to be a 
stadium or not. 

A FANTASTtC ALTERNATE SITE 

Instead of directing various city' 
agencies to concentrate on a careful 
analysis of this site, a firm of plan- 
ning consultants turned to an alternate 
site across Atlantic Avenue which in- 
cluded expensive, built-up property 
and was by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion a slum. It compri.sed a fantastic 


area running to some 500 acres. This 
further bedeviled and confused an al- 
ready difficult proldem. As I write 
now, this alternate site is comatose but 
still, at least theoretically, alive. 

It should be added that Walter 
O'Malley since the very beginning has 
been rooting for a strictly’ Dodger sta- 
dium custom-made to his own meas- 
urements and specifications, and with 
little or no regard for broader recrea- 
tional use. From the point of view of 
constitutionality, Walter honestly be- 
lieves that he in him.self constitutes a 
public purpose. The notion of an all- 
purpose municipal sports center, with 
baseball as an incident, if the most im- 
portant incident, has never penetrated 
his consciousness. Furthermore, he has 
never made a firm offer to pay a suf- 
ficient rental to make any' scheme of 
public or private financing workable. 

It appeared from the beginning that 
it would cost close to $20 million to 
conliii lied 
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establish a stadium at the original At- 
lantic Avenue terminal site. It seemed 
possible that the city would contribute 
as much as half if the other half could 
be financed privately. For this reason 
some of us suggested to the mayor that 
a public authority, to be known as the 
Brooklyn Sports Center Authority, be 
established by legislation to canvass 
the possibility of selling to prudent in- 
vestors some $10 million in bonds on 
a solid revenue-producing basis apart 
from the city’s contribution. This 
Authority was established and three 
prominent and respected members 


were appointed by the mayor, but it 
has made little progress in the face of 
the city’s obvious unwillingness to put 
up half the cost without any hope of 
amortization and interest, and because 
of other complications and shenani- 
gans to which I will refer later. One 
thing, however, was accomplished. A 
competent engineering firm, Madigan- 
Hyland, was hired to make a report on 
the entire stadium problem, and this 
report is due shortly. 

It was accepted as gospel that if 
the Dodgers left Ebbets Field in Brook- 
lyn the Giants would leave the Polo 
Grounds in Manhattan, and thus New 
York would have no National League 
team at all— only the Yankees in the 


American League. I am unable to ex- 
plain the logic of such an exodus of all 
National League players, but smarter 
people than I have stated that it is in- 
evitable. At any rate, as everyone 
knows, the two clubs looked toward 
the West Coast— the Dodgers toward 
Los Angeles and the Giants toward San 
Francisco. Whether either team has 
actually signed up to go, I don’t know. 
They have received permission, con- 
ditionally, from the other National 
League clubs to move. From my seat in 
the bleachers it looks as if the Dodgers 
at least are already on the way. There 
are, to be sure, cynics who say all this is 
O’Malley and Coogan Bluff, and that 
continued on page i6 


MOSES’ COMMENTS ON THE O’MALLEY SITE 


DE KALB AVENUE 




'O^ 


EXISTING Li.R.R. TERMINAL 
Stetion to be moved across Atlantic 
Ave.; no plans or agreement. Time 
required: about three years. 


EXISTING MARKET AREA 
To be moved elsewhere; no designation 
fixed. Time required for designing, build- 
ing new market, moving and demolition 
before construction of Sports Center: 



^ PROPOSED NEV^ 
% L.I.R.R. TERMINAL 






Sports Center impossible to finish at pres- 
ent rate before 1962. Total costs by city for 
land, about $8 million; for new market, 
partly seif-liquidating, $3 million; for rail- 
road rights and moving. $3 million; and for 
stadium. $8 million, minus roof. 




'"-Vc 


PARK COMMISSION MAP, as prepared by Moses' staff, accu- 
rately locates proposed Dodger held in downtown Brooklyn, along 


Atlantic Avenue, hard by Long I.sland Rail Road terminal. Pithy, 
editorialized notes stripped in at key points are commissioner’s. 
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iOhM^ tkeA£6 




NEXT TIME you're 
drinking beer, look at 
the label. Does It list ^ 


the ingredients? - The - 
Budweiser label does. 














Si'llinn off hi/ ntilirr tlurjoul cdnoc on hnnlitifi trip up Atjun AzhI Hirer in Yuratiiii, Hiiitxell iind Jonn l‘ 


SPORTING START FOR A 


W HKN Russell and Joan Penniman, a pair of attractive, 
outdoor Californians, were planning their wedding 18 
months ago, they talked about taking a honeymoon trip 
that would be different from any other they had heard of. 
“I wanted to do things that other people never even think 
about,” said Joan. “I wanted to live it up.” Planning a 
trip like this was no simple matter, but Russ, a former 


N'avy jet pilot, finally came up with an idea. He suggested 
they fly his Cessna 180 down through South America and 
back, stopping anywhere that ap[>ealed to them. Joan was 
all for it. Right after the wedding in F’hoenix, .\riz.. they 
climbed into the plane, and for the next seven months, as 
the pictures on these pages show, the Pennimans did live it 
up. Altogether they logged some ;10,00() flying miles, and 





ilniac iiiHtjlr iihiiiij rircrlninfc /nr Khol iit joijitor nr Jtirrl/tin. 


MARRIAGE 


many hundreds more by canoe on horseliack and 

on foot. Along the way they danced in Me-xican nightclubs 
(rt'y/ifi, collected three pet monkeys, hunted on the plains 
of Argentina, fished for black marlin off Cabo Blanco and 
stuffed themselves on exotic foods like broiled armadillo 
and roast ostrich. For more color photographs of the Fenni- 
mansaud their honeymoon adventures, see following pages. 


Night life III Mtxirn ('ilii linn nnr nf thv Jhnl fny in/- 
rniliirm fnr l‘i iiniinniis iifirr Irnriinj I'.S. 

Jungle life m Yncaltin fniind Jihiii rnnlinij n/f diiritiij 
hiindnij trip fii/ (froi/kdiy jiii<r nf (inmi rfitc. 




HUNTING 


Trudging "rri»i:t rlrarimj mi jiujiuir hiiiit. I'nini- 
twins pick innj tliroHijIi jiimjlc ijmss. 


Treating Russ’s foot,. Jmm looks for blislcrs iifler hniiL 
Tower hunting in Aryentinn. Rcnnimons nicaii ijomc. 



HARVEST 


Black buck «/»•/ oh IjHUxch rttnch nair liucnox Airrx mix 
firxt liiy~(j(tnic Irophu of houeyin^xni for Hkxx. 


Ostriches -xfiof on plune trij> itroHnil rnnrh were roaxtrd 
and cafen. /^ninimanx fnnnd meat dclirinux. 



SKIS AND 
SKYLARKS 




Snow skiing .« AutUxaluo irait neir tn.Jtuni, who timlcd lift from liiiftK. 


Pet monkey nanwd Out Oni /wrrhes on Russ's shoulder to 
watch him as he lights eigaret near end of tri]). 


On their trip, tlu* IVnnitnans landed at 
no less than 7.5 places, setting down 
on any paved airport or muddy jun- 
gle strip that promised adventure, As 
they had hoped, most of the aefven- 
tures were brand-new. At Acapulco 
.Joan tried her first water skis : left > un- 
der Russ’s expert dirwlion, and in the 
Chilean Andes ■J)elow\ she llouiuJered 
like any novice on snow skis. At Belem 
they pickefl up three pet monkeys. But 
Hying was the biggest new thrill for 
.Joan, who got her license just before 
the trip and split tlie Hying cliores 
with Russ thmughout their entire tour. 








SAILS AND 
RAINBOWS 


Every time the Pemiimans got near a 
likely-looking stretch of water, they 
broke out their fishing tackle. Off Pan- 
ama, Joan, who had been a deep-sea 
fisherman all her life, went after sail- 
fish with light tackle (right). At Cabo 
Blanco, they chartered a boat to try 
for black marlin. Kuss had his best 
luck going after rainbow trout in Peru, 
hauling in more than 100 pounds in one 
incredible morning. P^ach time they 
landed a big one, the Pennimans sent 
it to a taxidermist. By trip’s end their 
haul of trophy fish included a kingfish, 
a sail, two tarpon, two dolphin, rain- 
bows weighing 12 and 15 pounds and 
a black marlin that scaled 640 pounds. 

Battling sailfish on mnc-llnead line, Joan ^Irngglcn to hold f/narrii 
on light rig. Fish u-on after 75~)ninutc slrnggh. 




Playing rainbow along bank of Lake Tiiicaea, Russ atiraets somber audience of fell-hatted Indians. 





THERE AND 

From almost the first to the last day of 
their 30,000-mile trip, the newlywed 
Pennimans charged through one sport 
after another and one misadventure 
after another, as this map indicates. 
Through Central America and down 
the west coast of South America, the 
Pennimans water-skied, explored old 


BACK 

ruins, hunted futilely in canoes for 
wild pigs, fished successfully for dol- 
phin, marlin and fresh-water trout and 
skied in the Chilean Andes. Off the 
beaten track, they found, sporting life 
among the Latins is give-and-take. 
They were overcharged by merchants, 
charged by a surly cow and bedeviled 


by red tape. They were contrastingly 
well treated by many sportsmen. In 
Argentina, rich ranchers— as Joan put 
it, "10-goal polo players and 11-goal 
drinkers" — led them on hunts to shoot 
antelope, deer, ostrich and Indian 
black buck. The seven months ended 
with more hunting up the Amazon and 
more fishing in the Caribbean. Now 
back home in California, the Pennimans 
are wondering what continent would be 
good for a second honeymoon. Ce fTp) 
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The 7ieu'esf yacht in the 50-year-ol(l Great 
iMkes chffsic, the Port Iluron-fo-Mackinac, 
won hands down: traditwn-shattering ‘Dyna' 


NO ONE 
FINER 

by MORT LUND and EZRA BOWEN 


T m; most intriguing entry this year 
in the venerable Port Huron-to- 
Mackinac race, sailed annually over 
the 235 miles on Lake Huron that 
separate the port from the island, was 
a very unvenerable yacht named Dana. 
Brand new and relatively untried in 
deep water racing, Dyna this past 
weekend proved w'orthy of all the in- 
terest centered on her by polishing off 
the largest fleet-~74 boats— ever en- 
tered in the 50-year history of the race, 
winning class A and finishing first over 
all in the fleet. 

In addition to gratifying her owner 
and skipper, 47-year-old Clayton 
Ewing of Green Bay, Wis., Dyna’s fine 
showing proved the success of a com- 
plex experiment in materials and de- 
sign that has been going on since her 
plans were first drawn. Although out- 
wardly Dyna appears typical of the 
modern breed of ocean racers — beau- 
tiful, fast and extremely complicated 
—she is anything but typical. Built to 
a multitude of requirements that take 
into consideration her owner’s com- 
fort, the imperatives of seaworthiness 
and the involved mathematics of 
ocean racing handicap rules, Dytia rep- 
resents a unique solution to problems 
posed in designing today’s intricate 
sailing yacht. 

When Ewing headed Dyna out on 
Lake Huron last weekend, he was sail- 
ing one of the few aluminum hulls ever 
designed for an ocean racer. Dyna has 
a minimum of the material traditional 
in yacht building aboard, most of it in 
her blond oak interior trim and her ply- 


wood decks. To be specific, Dyna’s hull 
is mainly composed of 50-odd trans- 
verse ribs of quarter-inch bar alumi- 
num over which are fitted 60 pieces of 
quarter-inch Alcoa 52 54 magnesium- 
aluminum plate. (For cutaway drawing 
of Dyna, him page.) 

The yachtsman’s impulse to build in 
aluminum comes from two sources: 
first, to be rid forever of the problem 
of rot (a word that has about the nasti- 
est sound a sailor knows) and, second, 
to exploit the advantages of lightness 
and strength inherent in the metal. In 
the case of Dyna (and one nonracing 
sister ship), the difference lies in the 
way in which her aluminum is held 
together. She is the first all-welded 
aluminum yacht. Her predecessors are 
riveted boats, with all the drawbacks 
of riveted construction, high cost (riv- 
eting is twice as expensive as welding), 
leakage from popped or strained rivets, 
and hull marred by rivet heads. When 
Ewing came from 38 miles away to 
watch workmen at the Burger Boat 
Co. in Manitowoc swing the plates into 
place on Dymi's hull and weld them 
fast, he did so in the full expectation 
that when she was launched she would 
cost him little more than a fine wood 
boat of the same size, would leak not 
a bead of water and would have a hull 
as smooth and glistening as the finest 
mahogany. In these expectations he 
has been fulfilled. 

Ewing himself has been sailing se- 
riously since he bought a 17-foot Na- 
tional One- Design in 1931 on Lake Win- 
nebago. This led to bigger boats, like 



TUNING UP HER RIGGING FOR THE PORT 


the 52-foot schooner Ben Bow in which 
Ewing sailed his first Chicago-Macki- 
nac race in 1942. Ewing soon found the 
competitive urge that had made him a 
leading businessman in the pulp and 
paper field (he sold the Falls Paper and 
Power Co. in 1951 and has since gone 
into television) carried over into his 
sailing. He sold off Ben Bow for the 
55-foot yawl Via-cn, started to win a 
few races, took second with her in a 
Chicago-Mackinac race and took her 
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HURON MACKINAC RACE, "OYNA " KNIFES THROUGH BRISK CHOP ON LAKE MICHIGAN LINDER FULL SAIL. TESTING HER ALUMINUM HULL 


south in 15).'):} to llin Soutlu'rn Circuit 
races in the C aribbean. At various time.s 
lie had the chance to crew with some 
of the best .skippers in the business — 
Carleton Mitchell and \Voo<ly Pirie 
anionjt others— to sharpen hi.s racitiK. 
In the meantime, he shopped around 
for a ship to match hi.s increasinK skill 
in the delicate and watchful art of 
coaxing speed from wind and canvas. 

■■| wantetl a yawl," said Kwing. "If I 
were going to liuild a small boat the 


size of FiiiiKtcrrr 1-‘18 fec't', I'd build a 
cutter, but I have to have a bigger 
boat than that for cruising.” Kwing re- 
ferred to the fact that he and Mrs. 
Ewing love to sail, as do their two chil- 
dren, Mark, :i(l, anil Marcia, 22. .Marcia 
is married to Howard Tulhill, a sailor 
nut of (Jrand Hapids, Mich., so there 's 
a crew of five (not including a brand- 
new grandchild I without half trying. 

■'From tlie standpoint of ease of han- 
dling, it’s much easier to shorten sail 


on a larger boat with a dix ided rig, and 
it’s much easier to .sail than a single- 
sticker. 

"I al.so wanted her to be a center- 
hoarder,” c.ontimied Ewing, "and I 
didn't want her to leak, beeause if you 
get much bilge water in a ceiiterboard- 
er it runs u[) and creates an unpleas- 
ant mess.” 

Witli Ewing's dicta in band, New 
York's Sparkman and Stephens, the 

Irxl roiiliiiiii d mi iiinji !,2 
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FIBERGLAS-COVERED 
PLYWOOD DECK 


V4-INCH 6af 

ALUMINUM I RAMEl 


FORWARD 

HATCH 


V4 INCH ALUMINUM SKIN 


CREWS 


ILLUSTRATION'S BY DAN TODD 


FORWARD 

CABIN 


'DYNA’i INSIDE 
AND OUTSIDE 


WATERTIGHT 

ALUMINUM 

BULKHEAD 



SPECIAL ALUMINUM HULL was sectioned into 60 pieces, lifted down position, Dyna's quarter-inch hull plates were easily seated 
into place on her aluminum ribbing while Dyna was being built. in proper spot by workmen. Larger plates all weighed less than 
Constructed at Burger Boat Co. in Manitowoc, Wls. in upside- 200 pounds, could be handled by simple chain hoist when needed. 
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HOLLOW 

ALUMINUM 

MAINMAST 


HOLLOW 

ALUMINUM 

MIZZENMAST 


HOLLOW ALUMINUM 
MAIN BOOM 


SPRUCE 
MIZ2EN BOOM 


MAIN 

HATCH 


:OCKP1T 


CHART 

STABLE 


CABIN 


GALLEY 


89-HP 

G.M. DIESEL 
ENGINE 


LUMINUM 

BULKHEAD 


ALUMINUM RUDDER 


BRONZE PROP 
MONEL PROP SHAFT 


V 2 -INCH ALUMINUM 
KEEL PLATE 


18,000 LB. CAST IRON 
BALLAST KEEL 


l INCH ALUMINUM 

CENTERBOARD 

(RETRACTED) 


STEM TO STERN 


Dyna is a yawl, 57 feet 5 inches over all, 40 
feet on the waterline with a 13-foot 7-inch 
beam and a 5-foot 6) 2 -inch draft (9 feet 
with centerboard down). She displaces 48,- 
100 pounds (normal for her size), of which 
the hull, masts and basic fittings weigh only 
20,000, allowing Dyna to carry an 18,000- 
pound ballast keel for stability and pack 
10,000 pounds of the good things of cruis- 
ing life aboard. In her crew’s quarters (just 
aft of the clothes locker in the very bow) 
is one hinged pipe berth with a head and 
folding lavatory to port and a hatchway 


ladder running up the door of the water- 
tight bulkhead which serves to keep the 
ship afloat in case a bow-on collision rup- 
tures the.hull. The forward cabin has two 
wide, comfortable berths {head on porltiide 
not shown) and a large hanging locker aft 
of starboard berth. Main cabin has four 
bunks, doubles as dining room with lower 
bunks as seats. Main cabin bathroom {indi- 
caled abate on portside trilh mast passing 
through 0 )ie corner) has shower, lavatory, 
head. Main cabin also has two large hang- 
ing lockers, one at each end of the starboartl 
bunks. Galley has double sinks aft and 
three-burner alcohol stove (not shown) on 
portside forward of sinks. Icebox and huge 


refrigerator (dratrn in look-through (ech- 
iiique) on portside show roominess of boat. 
Very few yachts under 70 feet have both. 
Across from galley, chart table sits on top 
of chart drawers just forward of sail bin. 
Cockpit (aft of the main hatch) sits over 
aluminum bulkhead (holes are to reduce 
weight). Aft in cockpit, wheel and binnacle 
which encloses the navigating compass ate 
conveniently placed on same pedestal as 
engine controls. Handles of coffee grinder 
winch for trimming genoa jib show above 
deck at stem. Centerboard drops down 
through slot In cast iron ballast keel (shou n 
in cutawayi and in hollow aluminum keel 
plate which hold.s Monel propeller shaft. 
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ALUMINUM YAWL 

country’s leading designers of center- 
board yawls, ran up a plan an«l sent it 
out to H. C. Burger, president of Bur- 
ger Boat Co., which had done a num- 
ber of S. and S. designs previously. 

“Splendid,” said Burger, who had 
been itching to try a new welding tech- 
nique on a sailing yacht ever since the 
combination of Alcoa's alloy iwhicli 
keeps its strength under intense heat) 
and the recently i)erfected Heliarc 
welding proce.ss that makes welded alu- 
minum feasible had been used to build 
a successful Burger motor launch in 
19 . 55 . 

Dyna was built upside down 'stand- 
ard practice with metal boats', start- 
ing with her deck frames at the bottom 
and building up from there with the 
transverse ribs forming an arch over- 
head. In preliminary talks with Spark- 
man and Stephens, Burgerstressed that 
he wanted plenty of ribbing, closely 
spaced to give his workmen the rigid- 
ity they needed in order to seat 
the plates and minimize shrinkage 
and buckling (irreverently called “oil- 
canning” I when the plates were weld- 
ed. The result was a hull with very 
few longitudinals— a rather rare thing. 

Olin Stephens of S. and S. explained 
it this way; “Basically, every ship is 
sort of a latticework of longitudinals 
and transverses. The spacing depends 
on how much area you can allow in 
each of the rectangles of the lat- 
tice, and that in turn depends on the 
strength characteristics of the material 
you work with. 

“Here we have aluminum, very 
strong, over ribs which are placed rath- 
er close together. Thus you can let the 
whole length of two ribs form jiarallel 
si<les of the rectangle and the <leck aiul 
keel form the other two. Of course, the 
ca.st-iron keel is a longitudinal which 
gives backbone to the whole boat. 
Then, the two beams under the engine 
also act as strength longitudinals.” 

In addition to being built upside 
down, Dyiut was built a great deal 
heavier than she had to be. Since she 
is an experimental boat, the <iuarter- 
inch hull was specified to provide much 
more safety margin than Dyua theo- 
retically needs. But since ocean racing 
handicap rules penalize light bulls any- 
way, Ewing was just as happy to have 
her that much heavier ‘Dyua is twice 
as strong as a wood boat with the same 
ballast ratio i. Ewing was even happier 
when he found out how much good 
living he could stuff into Dyna and 
Still keep her weight comparable to 





that of a conventional sailing yacht. 

An added l>onus is the fact that 
Dymi for any metal ship' .saves a lot 
of space using her hull as the bottom 
of her fuel and water tanks. 

“Finding enough tank space is a real 
problem on a small yacht,” said Olin 
Stephens. “The owner always wants 
more capacity than you can give him 
and still leave a comfortable boat be- 
low' deck.” Dyna has double the fuel 
capacity and 25'/, more water storage 
than the usual yacht her size. 

Building in aluminum i.s not all gra- 
vy, however. Although the problem of 
corrosion is not as serious as on a steel 
hull, it has to be met. This means that 
there has to he paint on every sejuare 
inch of her, starting with a special 
wash coat and ending three layers later 
with a finishing ctiat. In fact, Dyna, 
with her fiber glas.s decks and her black, 
slick hull, has no outward appearance 
of being anything but wood. 

Then there is electrolysis. Techni- 
cally, this is the chemical reaction be- 
tween two different metals when im- 
mersed near each other in salt water. 
One metal tends to dissolve and the 
other to thicken. This proved to be less 
than fearsome with the aluminum hull. 
Dyna’s ruhlier stuffing box insulated 
the Monel propeller shaft from the 
hull, and the reaction with the cast- 
iron keel is negligilile. 

Lastly, care must be taken to keep 
all the electrical grounds on Dyna's 
hull at the same potential, or else the 
offending appliance will he quickly 
short-circuited. 

But these precautions are well vs'orth 
their extra cost, since tliey enable 
Ewing to have what he has been aim- 
ing for during his years of sailing: a 
strong, dry, comfortable hull on a cen- 
terboard yawl that is a joy to cruise. 

As for racing, Ewing is a bit on the 
cautious side in pre<licling w’hat Dyna 
will do in the future, as befits a man 
witli a new boat (“It take.s two years 
to learn a boat,” Plwing .said’. Before 
her appearance m the Mackinac, Dyna 
took a third in her first start (the 
Queen’s Cup race at Milwaukeei and 
two weeks ago took all the Cla.ss A 
ocean racers in the Muskegon Yacht 
Clul) regatta. This is a promising 
enough start for a brand-new racer. 

‘'.\re -.ve proud of Dyna"} It’s abso- 
lutely going to revolutionize the sail- 
ing yacht industry,” said Burger after 
the fir.st few race results were in. “If 
a man wants speed and a light yacht, 
someday soon he will turn as natural- 
ly to aluminum in yachts as he does 
to aluminum and fiber glass in smaller 
boats today.” ^ n P 


CHART TABLE seen from main hatchway 
Stand.s to .starboard of main cabin door with 
dining table (Icarcif folded^ visible beyond. 


FORWARD CABIN starboard bunk (nborcl 
shows Dyna's blond oak trim. Main hatch 
{befoir) beside galley opens on the cockpit. 




EXIT THE CROCODILE 


Jockey Willy Rae Johnstone, an international sporting figure, 
retires— wearing the same colors he bore in Paris 25 years ago 


by WILLIAM McHALE 


I N' THK soggy heat of the weighin 
room of Paris’ Longehamp race track 
a couple of weeks ago, a little seam- 
faced jockey named Rae Johnstone 
turned to a British friend, said, “This 
is my last ride, Peter.” Making a final 
adjustment to the blue and white col- 
ors of Owner Pierre Wertheimer, he 
strode briskly to the paddock, mount- 
ed a slate- gray filly named Midget and 
rode her to a hard fought second place. 
Just 25 years before, almost to the day, 
Johnstone had ridden his first race in 
France. The owner was Pierre Wert- 
heimer and the horse finished second. 

Between these two near wins, Willy 
Rao Johnstone piled up a quarter- 
century record of victories which fixed 
him as one of the greatest international 
jockeys of modern times. Before arriv- 
ing in France in 1932, he had already 
won 600 races as champion jockey of 
Australia and India, and he added 
some 1,400 more before his retirement. 
Among these are 30 “classics,” includ- 
ing three English Derbies. In a single 
year. 1948, he won the English, French 
and Irish Derbies, plus the Grand Prix 
de Paris. He has raced in 1 1 countries— 
France, England, Ireland, Australia, 
India, Egypt, Italy, Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Germany and the U.S.— and has 
won victories in all but the last two. 

“My greatest thrill.” says 52-year- 
old Johnstone, looking back o%'er a life- 
time of racing, "was winning my first 
English Derby on My Love in 1948.” 
Starting odds on My Love wore 100 to 
9, but Johnstone was absolutely cer- 
tain he would w’in, and he ran his horse 
with the ice-cold control of pace which 
wa.s one of his finest gifts. “There were 
32 horses starting in that Derby,” 
Johnstone recalls, "and a mile from 
home I had only two horses behind me. 
But I knew I had it won because I 
hadn’t asked my animal for any effort. 
At Taltenham Corner a friend of mine 
told me he could see a broad grin on my 
face.” About 100 yards from home, Rae 
finally asked My Love to produce, and 
the horse flashed past the leader, won 
by a length and a half. 


My Love was trained by Richard 
Carver, now 73, a member of one of 
those British racing families which has 
lived in France for generations (his 
grandfather trained in France during 
the reign of Napoleon III. As a 2- 
year-old. My Love had never won a 
race and Carver was dissatisfied with 
his jockey, so he asked Rae to have a 


try. Johnstone's answer astounded 
him: “Guvnor, I’ll do it on one condi- 
tion: that you’ll let me ride him in the 
Derby.” The Derby was then one year 
in the offing, but Johnstone was so sold 
on My Love that he telephoned his old 
friend and patron, the late Aga Khan, 
pleaded: “Monseigneur, if you’ll buy 
continufd 
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JOHNSTONE ON SICA 80V. AFTER WINNING THE PRIX DE L'ARC OE TRIOMPHE, EUROPE'S RICHEST RACE. AT LONGCHAMP. PARIS. IN 19S4 


EXIT THE CROCODILE 

cojitiniird 

that horse. I’ll ride him and win the 
Derby for you.” The Aga was able to 
purchase only SOT? of the horse, but 
his faith in Johnstone was justified: the 
following year, My Love gave the Aga’s 
chocolate and green colors their fourth 
Derby victory. 

Johnstone’s keen sense of horseflesh 
has been honed over a tough career al- 
most unmatched for longevity, variety 
and Ijrillianee. Warren G. Harding was 
in the White House as President of the 
U.S. when Johnstone started racing as 
a Ifi-year-old apprentice in Australia, 
and he became national champion be- 
fore he wa.s out of his teens. After a 
decade of success in his home country, 
Rae went to India, then blooming in 
the genial autumnal years of the Brit- 
ish raj. “That was real living.” sighs 
Johnstone reminiscently. ‘‘All tho.se 
colorful uniforms and lovely saris. I 
had two boys to look after every horse, 
I raced only once a we(‘k in Bombay or 
C alcutta. and I rode more winners than 
any other jockey in India. 

‘‘But I really began to live when I 
came to Paris,” Kae admits. Pierre 
Wertheimer, big-time perfume manu- 
facturer iBourjois, Chanel), invited 
him to come to France to be his top 
jockey, and Johnstone continued his 
string of victorie.s in the circle of beau- 
tiful race tracks which makes Paris a 


horseplayer’s paradise. He became a 
familiar figure to Parisians in the win- 
ning enclosure behind the magnificent 
cream-colored stand of Longchamp, in 
the red brick rural lovelino.ss of Le 
Tremblay. He wore the racing colors of 
France’s most famous owners— Bous- 
sac, xVga Khan, Volterra. 

REFORMED WHEN MARRIED 

Young, cocky, sucoe.ssful Johnstone 
backed his own mounts heavily with 
his own money, tossed many a jjurse 
to the croupiers in Deauville and other 
gilded gambling halls. All this .stopped 
abruptly when Rae married his present 
French wife, Marie, in 1040, and he 
hasn’t gambled since. During the Nazi 
occupation, Kae was tossed into a 
French concentration camp a.s an en- 
emy alien, He escaped, hid out, and 
was in the saddle again six weeks after 
the Germans left. 

By Rae's own standards, at the age 
of 40 he was already over the hill. ‘‘A 
jockey reaches his peak sometime be- 
tween his apprenticeship and his :ioth 
birthday,” he claims. But what he 
lacked in fresh youth, he made up with 
seasoned cunning, which brought him 
some remarkable victorie.s. Last year 
he won the Derby again, on Pierre 
Wertheimer’s Lavandin, a hor.se he 
had never before mounted in a race. 

In the postwar years Paris crowds 
fastened a title on Johnstone’s sudden- 
death finishing style— they called him 


Lr Crorodilc because he came from be- 
hind to eat up the opposition. On his 
losing days they also called him “rob- 
ber,” “crook” and "bum,” because he 
refu.sed to lash a horse with his whip if 
he thought the animal had no chance 
to win. In a typical Johnstone-fashion 
run for the money, he humped his back 
like an angry cal, worked his arms and 
knees in a tremendous burst of energy 
to urge the horse on. But he seldom 
did more than flick the horse with his 
whip. “I just waved the whip in front 
of him now and then, to let him know 
it was there,” he says. “There's no 
sen.se in beating a hor.se to death. If he 
hasn’t got a win in him, you can’t whip 
it out of him.” 

This whiples.s tactic outraged thou- 
sands of small players who felt that 
Johnstone nibbed them of a chance to 
collect on a place bet, liut it earned 
him the admiration of the men who 
trained the expensive animals he 
mounted. Alec Head, brilliant young 
trainer for Prince \\y Khan and Pierre 
Wertheimer, .says; "John.stone won’t 
kill a hor.se just for the sake of finish- 
ing third. i..ots of young horses have 
been ruined because jockeys have 
thrashed them so hard they cringe 
and are useles.s on the track there- 
after. Also, John.stone was thinking 
all the time he wa.s riding; when the 
race was finished lie usually had some- 
thing useful to say about the way the 
horse performed.” 
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Rae notes one big gap in his 36 years 
on the track: ‘‘I never rode a great 
horse. I’ve ridden lots of good ones, but 
never a great one like Native Dancer or 
Citation or Ribot.” He nearly had a 
chance for a go on Native Dancer in 
1954 when Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt 
asked Rae to ride him in the Prix do 
I’Arc de Triomphe, but the big gray 
broke down before he could cross the 
Atlantic (Johnstone won the race any- 
way, on Sica Boy). 

A frequent visitor to the U.S., usual- 
ly on his way to a winter vacation in 
Mexico, Johnstone has raced here only 
three times, with no luck. He knows 
Kddie Arcaro very well and admires 
him as a track technician but has mild 
doubts about the efficacy of the ace- 
deuce style Eddie affects. “Of course, 
it makes more sense to ride that way in 
America, where all the tracks are ex- 
actly the same and you go around 
them all to the left,” he says. “In 
Europe there are no two tracks exactly 
alike— you can go around them to the 
left or to the right, and in one, Mai- 
son.s Laffitte, you can go around clock- 
wise and counterclockwise on the same 
afternoon.” 

Aside from the quality of the horses 
and the skill of the men who ride them, 
Rae doesn’t liave much use for racing 
in the U.S. “It’s too monotonous,” he 
says. “There's no atmosphere. .\s far 
as I can make out, people go to races 
in America to eat sandwiches and hot 
dogs and to bet on a number.” 

.Much better, in his opinion, is the 
ambiance of the Paris tracks he will 
never ride again— the rolling, richly 
green, up-and-down courses; the flow- 
er-bordered, tree-shaded paddocks 
filled with the buzz of knowledgeable 
conversation and the slim shapes of 
chic women. Most of all he will miss 
Chantilly, the forest-enclosed training 
area 25 miles from Paris, where jockeys 
come each morning to try out their 
mounts by dawn's light. “Every time 
I did it for 25 years,” says he, “it was 
a thrill to drive to Chantilly, to see the 
morning sun break through the trees 
arche<l overhead, like light coming 
through cathedral windows.” 

'I’he summer days which used to be- 
gin with a predawn ride to Chantilly 
have no pattern for Rae now, and it's 
strange not to be saddling up at Long- 
champ when the afternoon shadows 
begin to lengthen. Beyond a trip to 
Australia to visit his mother, John- 
stone has no plans for the future, only 
a few regrets about the past. “I’ve 
made some mistakes and run some bad 
races,” he says. “I wish I had run 
nothing but good races.” ^ ° 
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All-Transistor Portable for $49.95* 


Here’s the portable that pulls in pleas- 
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FEELING MOODY? 

“Animal Moods”— from last week’s issue of Sf’ORTS Iixl'strate:i) 
—are now available in laminated plastic, suitable for haiiKing in 
your den. playroom, .summer cottage, or bar — or just for laughing at. 
The price for each picture (including mailing charge): 

Full page $1.50 Half page or les.s. .$1.00 

Allow 3 weeks for delivery. Send your check or money order 
to Si’OBTS Iu.i.-str.ate:d, Dept. AM, 9 Rockefeller IMaza, New York 
20, N.Y. 


BATTLE OF BROOKLYN 

coMfttiHfd from page 28 

if a new field is provided in the city 
both teams will somehow remain. 

We have talked to the Giant own- 
ers and also to Mr. Jay Coogan sev- 
eral times in recent years about their 
plans at the Polo Grounds and the ad- 
jacent parking field below Coogan’s 
Bluff. We did this because of the in- 
terest the city would have in middle- 
income bousing on this site should it 
become available. Mr. Stoneham said, 
only a short time ago, he had no idea 
of leaving and would keep us fully in- 
formed well in advance of any move, 
but all we ever learned was from the 
press. 

Let me now in my own words give 
you briefly what I believe will he the 
conclusions as to the Atlantic termi- 
nal site. It won’t happen. Whatever 
advantages there may have been orig- 
inally have evaporated through delay 
and loss of time and for many other 
reasons. Certainly, it is absolutely im- 
possible to build any kind of a stadium 
at this location and have it ready be- 
fore 1962. That time schedule could 
have been met only if the city had de- 
cided, when the subject first came up. 
to immediately move the privately 
owned, city-supervised meat market 
to Canarsie, a relatively short distance 
away, where the city has plenty of land. 
The Markets and Public Works Com- 
missioners could have forthwith de- 
signed a modern meat market, per- 
suaded the merchants to move, bought 
refrigerating equipment and started 
actual building. The present ram- 
shackle market buildings could have 
been wrecked and the site made ready 
for stadium construction. 

Nothing like this was done, and even 
now a desultory debate is dragging on 
as to where the market should go if it 
is moved, with all sorts of suggestions 
for sites in other parts of the city and 
even in New Jersey. All this has in'ited 
little more than sour skepticism on the 
part of the merchants affected. 

Similarly, no studies, plans, negoti- 
ations or actions of any kind have been 
taken for the relocation of the Long 
Island Rail Road station and tracks, or 
as to acciui.silion of air rights by the 
city, etc. Nor has anything been done 
in the way of planning the necessary 
access and street improvements and 
parking. It would take about two years 
to design and move the market after 
the policy had been determined, more 
than .six months to demolish the old 
one and at least a year and a half to 
build the stadium. The same thing is 
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true of the other improvements. The 
time schedule which had been imposed 
by the club owners is therefore impos- 
sible to meet. 

Turning now to the money angle— 
the estimates of cost at the Atlantic 
Avenue terminal site have risen to 
about $24 million, and it now develops 
that instead of a $10 million city con- 
tribution, part of which the city might 
get back in the form of market rentals, 
the city’s advance w’ould have to be 
very much more because no oRer has 
been made by Walter O’Malley or 
anyone else to provide revenues which 
would support a bond issue by the 
Authority of even as much as $9 mil- 
lion. I think we may, therefore, write 


oR this site as well as the ridiculous 
one on the other side of Atlantic Ave- 
nue and assume that whatever merit 
the Sports Center Authority may origi- 
nally have had, it is gone now and that 
the Authority is a dead duck. 

With plans for the Atlantic and al- 
ternate Atlantic sites up in the air, re- 
newed pressure was put on the Park 
Department to suggest to the mayor 
other sites within park areas. Abe 
Stark, the president of the City Coun- 
cil, an enthusiastic Brooklynite, talked 
to me as park commissioner about the 
old Parade Grounds which is part of 
Prospect Park. I told him that un- 
doubtedly there was sufficient area to 
build an all-purpose stadium, but that 


adequate substitute athletic and play 
facilities in what remained of the Pa- 
rade Grounds would have to be pro- 
vided at considerable expense to over- 
come the objection of the people of 
Brooklyn for the loss of any part of 
these heavily used grounds. I added 
that quite a lot would have to be spent 
on access and parking, and that I was 
dubious about the public reaction. As 
a matter of fact, the public reaction 
was terrible. I am accustomed to plen- 
ty ol brickbats and unpleasant anony- 
mous communications from profession- 
al and other critics, but in this case 
there appeared to be nobody at all in 
favor of the plan. I gather that the 

CO)l/tH Kcd 


COMMISSIONER MOSES’ PROPOSED SITE 



LOCATED in the center of 
metropolitan New York on 
the .site of the Worlcl’-s Fair, 
Flushing Meadow field, by 
Moses’ estimate, would be 
easily accessible from The 
Bronx and upper New York 
via bridges (top), Manhat- 
tan, Brooklyn and Queens 
ria subways, parkways and 
bus lines and Ijong Island 
via parkway.s and railroad. 
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BATTLE OF BROOKLYN 

contin ncd 

borouRh president was also against it. 
Therefore, it never got off the ground. 

Finally, the Park Department came 
up with the only suggestion involv- 
ing park land which makes any sense. 
It was no new thing. Its locale was 
Queens, not Brooklyn, a fatal defect 
from the point of view of some Brook- 
lyn fanatics, but otherwise eminently 
sensible. It had been on the park pro- 
gram for many years, going way back 
to the expansion of Flushing Meadow 
and the basic impro^•ements for the 
World’s Fair of 19:^9, 1940. I had 
charge of this work, and everything 
was planned with the idea that Flush- 
ing Meadow Park ultimately would 
take the place of the World’s Fair at 
the geographical center of metropoli- 
tan Xew York and what is today also 
its population center. 

We laid out on paper 20 years ago 
an all-purpose municipal stadium and 
sports center, roughly bounded by 
Flushing Bay and the Roosevelt Av- 
enue elevated rapid transit line. An 
argument promptly developed with 
the Daily Xeirx. headed at the time by 
my old friend Captain Joseph Medill 
Patterson. Captain Patterson was with 
us but thought our stadium was much 
too small and that it should accommo- 
date at least 100,000 people instead of 
the .50-odd thousand we proposed. We 
replied that such a huge stadium would 
he a white elephant arul tliat it would 
l)e filled only once or twice a year, and 
we deluged the captain with reams of 
statistics to prove our point. These 
figures did not impress him at all, and 
he ran editorials once or twice a year 
for several years saying that I was 
against his plan because I hadn’t in- 
vented it. We continued to be the best 
of friends and I enjoyed his pungent 
editorials immensely. Anyway, we 
didn’t get the money for any kind of a 
stadium, and other parts of Flushing 
Meadow Park closer to rapid!}’ growing 
adjacent subdivisions naturally came 
first on the program. 

For example. Police Commissioner 
Arthur Wallander asked me to set 
aside part of the site in the proposed 
stadium area for the use of commuters 
who would drive in from Long Island, 
leave their cars, climb up on the ele- 
vated railroad and thus not congest 
traffic in the heart of the city. I didn’t 
think much of the scheme at the time 
hut went along on an experimental 
ba.si.s. The experiment was a .success 
with revenues from a 25c charge, and 
now about one third of the sports center 


area is occupied by the parking field, 
which must continue to be available 
to commuters five days of the week 
but not at weekends and not in the 
evenings. Incidentally, at these off 
hours the field would, of course, be 
available for stadium users — no small 
advantage. 

The Flushing Meadow site has other 
obvious advantages, ft is large enough. 
It can provide all required parking on 
the .surface without garages. It is ac- 
cessible by way of major arteries, some 
of which are about to be substantially 
widened and improved as part of the 
federal-state-city arterial program. 
This program includes a new bridge 
over Flushing Creek leading to the 
Bronx-Whitestone Bridge and the 
Throggs Neck bridge on the way to 
all upstate New York, and to the 
east, north and we.st. The temporary 
Long Island Rail Road World’s Fair 


station can easily be restored. No money 
is required for land. The stadium can 
be built for $8 million without a roof 
and .$10 million with. A roof I person- 
ally think is impractical. An addi- 
tional $2 million would bn required for 
parking improvements, fencing and 
other incidental purposes. If the city 
were willing to begin foundations be- 
fore the entire plans are finished, we 
could complete the job for the opening 
of the haseljall season of 1959. 

If George McLaughlin's figures as 
to possible returns from nonprofit, 
limited-profit or profit-sharing ba-seball 
and other sports are correct, and I 
have never known George to be wrong 
on figures, enough revenue would be 
guaranteed by contract so that the 
city could advance, let us say, $10 mil- 
lion. which would automatically be 
exempt from the debt limit because all 
the service charges would be provided 


"Wlial’s worrying me in lhal the Tokyo Giants may move to Brooklyn.” 
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for. At the end of a comparatively short 
period the city would own the Sports 
Center free and clear and would be in 
a position to renew the contract with 
the operators or the city could nego- 
tiate a new one. 

I have no judgment as to whether 
the Dodgers or Giants could be bought 
from the present owners by people in- 
terested in the preservation and eleva- 
tion of baseball and the expansion of 
other city recreation facilities. I do not 
know, either, whether a new club or 
clubs are practical in the National or 
any other league, but certainly a 
scheme which included the continua- 
tion of the Dodgers or the Giants in 
New York or the introduction of an- 
other National League team is well 
worth trying, if oniy to dissipate the 
smog of controversy and the atmos- 
phere of evasion, haggling and penny 
pinching which overhangs the scene. 

1 don't want to be accused of sentimen- 
tality, but I hate to see our youth di.s- 
illusioned, not by professionalism, but 
by plain, ordinary skulduggery. One 
thing at least is certain, namely, that 
we in the Park Department can build a 
first-class, all-purpose sports center at 
Flushing Meadow in jig time if we are 
given the green light. 

It is claimed that Brooklyn would 
not be Brooklyn without the beloved 
Bums. The same thing was said about 
the Brooklyn Eagle, which neverthe- 
less folded. That was a damn shame 
and so, in some respects, would be the 
departure of the Dodgers, although a 
new location elsewhere on Long Island 
could hardly be classed as a tragedy. 
I shall leave it to people closer to pol- 
itics and public opinion to prove what 
proportion of the 3 million and more 
residents of Brooklyn really care a 
great deal in view of the slim attendance 
at Ebbets Field, the convenience of 
television, etc. Certainly, the political 
retina will be less clouded after Elec- 
tion Day. Unfortunately, it looks as if 
the decision will have to be made be- 
fore then. 

One final confession. In weighing 
this testimony, or to stick to the orig- 
inal metaphor in diagnosing this di- 
agnosis, please remember I am seizing 
upon a favorable moment to argue for 
.something I have wanted a long time, 
something less grandiose and ele- 
phantine, more modest than w’hat my 
farsighted friend Captain Patterson 
envisioned— a municipal stadium at 
Flushing Meadow, worthy of New 
Y ork, big enough for decent profession- 
al baseball and football and for other 
sports in which the spirit of amateur 
athletics still prevails. e h o) 
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Hey Mabel... 

IB - Black Label 


It's a friendly call. ..a cheerful call. ..far it 
brings you Catling Black Label Beer. ..a pleasure 
to drink, and priced lor your pleasure, tool 
Next time you buy. give Black Label a try. 

The txM iH the M-orW comtfrom Carl'"’) 

CARLING BREWING M.. Cleveland. Ohio, Belleville. Illlfiois. Frankeomulh. Mich., Natick, Mass. 
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SPORTING LOOK 

FUN IN THE SUN 

weekend, is the look of seaside '57, as colorful as a circus 


At America’s l)eaches this year can he found some 
of the brightest clothing ever to go down to the 
sea. On the eastern s»-aboard. particularly, vacation- 
ers from Maine to Fire Lsland i where these pictures 
were taken > are shelving the traditional walking- 
shorts and madras-shirt uniforms for the most var- 
ied and colorful clothing they've worn in years. 
Among the most popular sources of inspiration is 
the circus, as seen in Pembroke Squire’s clown suit 
for Masket and Kenn Barr’s polka-dotted, striped 


and ball-fringetl circus collection for Casino Clas- 
sics. Hatter William .1. took his beach hat inspira- 
tion from a vegetable garden and ha.s planted straw 
carrots, tomatoes and pumpkins on many a fair 
head. The men at the shore are wearing clothing 
strongly intluenced by calypso and the Caribbean: 
batik-printed shirts and bathing suits, bandanna- 
banded rallla hats, white duck trousers cut mid-calf. 
Mi.xed together under the sun, they make a mid- 
summer weekend at the beach an even happier time. 


riioT(H:KAriis by christa 
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SNOW FENCE kfeps cluDCii intacl, harkdrops I^ouisa Gilar- 
donghi in chocked pam.*<, camisole Kcnn Barr for Casino). 



BOARDWALK PARADE is lod by IHs Biunchi in clown suit 
($2o, Maskel). Close behind : Bruce Addison in square-necked navy 
shirt ($S.oO, Arden), twill clam cliKKers ($17..)0, Hatton-Case); 
Ivouisa Gilardenghi in sleeved Hclanoa swimsuit ($40, Janizen); 
Carol Gerard in shirred, applicjued, checked suit with overskirt 
Tina Leserl ; Jake Springhorn in striped lerrycloth pullover 
($18. oO), striped clam diggers ($17.50, both Hulton-Casei. Bring- 
ing up the rear in the wagon arc Juke’s twins, Karen and Kathy. 



OOMINO SHORTS $10', pca.sant blou.se ($8) and cone-.shaped 
straw hat ($lUi are all from Kenn Barr's circus group (Casino). 





VEGETABLE HATS —pumpkin and tomato ($19 each, William J.) 
—are season's zaniesi he.nigear. With them Iris and Ivouisa wear 
cap-sleeved, scoop-ncckwl swimsuil.s of Helanca ($80, Jantzen). 
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LONG ISLAND LOBSTER -'vi-i) |iy IrU Bianchi. 

uriiriiiu ii ii'iii-iup piilli)\cr -ihirt 

ijH) and hal willi malfliiii;' .'trijvrd harni '$11), (':isiri<i - 


JAPANESE HEADRESTS $.s..'>i), }''liza>)«-i h Ar<l<>ni niakc sunninu 
pillow^ fnr Carnl Gi-rard. who wi-ars a pastel-striped lastex suit 
('i>1e ' and Hruee Addison in cinch-sided madras trunks <$7.o0, Tomas 
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Titiii Lexer’s swimsuit-dress ($oO), bandana-banded hat 
($7.o0, Men’s Hats), tie-front shirt ($13, 'romas) with 
surfer trunks ($6, CatalinaL Sandals are by Bernardo. 




1 



JAPANESE WRESTLER’S SUIT i$20, Arden for Men) 
is authentic. It i.s of ((uihed unbleached cot on and 
serves as an atier-swim cover-up for Rotvald Springhom. 



MAILLOT SWIMSUIT of cFepe-knit wool ($23, Rose Marie Reid) is 
worn by Bobbie Lenz. Towel, umbrella fold into satchel ($1.5, Beezey/. 
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FIRST OF TWO PARTS 


Mr. McDonough’s 
Magic Shovel 

How Sports Ii.i.cstrvffiv.s description of .\Iilcr Ronnie Delany’s welcome 
lioine to Ireland inspired a certain telcplione call and set oil a Nshole series 
of adventures invijK ing people, shovels, aircraft and the fate of old Ia in 


by GERALD HOLLAND 


f lcK THK SKCOND TIMK in SIX months, thanks to the Rreat 
' Irisli mikT, Konnit* Delariy, 1 found myseif high over 
the Atlantic, staring out the plane window, looking down 
on the clouds that hid the sea below. I had tried to sleep in 
a berth forward, but I couldn’t. There was too much to 
think about: large, wonderful thought.s that grew in the 
mystical beauty of the night. Su.speiided in space and time, 
I gave myself freely to a dream. The son of a C ounty Clare 
mati, I fell that I was returning to the Old Country in the 
vanguard of a crusade to rescue modern Ireland from the 
troul)les that .sorely beset her. Savoring the fancy. 1 thouglit 
hack over the way in which it had all come about. 


O NK DAY I RKCRiVKi) a telephone call from a man who 
introduced himself as Bernard P. McDonough of Par- 
kersburg, West Virginia. He said he had read Sports Ii.- 
l.trsTRATKD's account of Ronnie Delany’s welcome home 
to Ireland last December f.-l Snr Irish Htro (tocs Hume, 
SI, Jan. 121. 1957 '. He was calling me, he went on. as one 
who bad recently visited over there and, pre.<?umably, ha<i 
more up-to-date impressions of the country than hi.sown. 

Mr. McDonough said that, as the grand.son of a County 
Galway man. he was distressed by reports that he read 
about Ireland’s economic plight. He understood that young 
people were leaving the country in great numbers because 
of lack of employment opportunities. He had thought about 
the problem so much, Mr. McDonough said, that now he 
wa.s seriously considering starting some kind of busine.ss in 
Ireland in order to give jobs and perhaps .set an example 
that other American busine.ssmen might follow. 

I asked Mr. .McDonough what his business intere.sts were. 
He said he liad a number of interests, including the 
largt’st shovel factory in the world. 

1 asked him to repeat that. 

Mr. McDonough did and explained that the largest shov- 
el factory in the world was the O. Ames Company of Par- 


kersburg. founded in 1774, presently turning out 10,000 
shovels 1,800 varieties! every day. 

Did tliat mean, I asked, that he propo.sed to start a 
shovel factory in Ireland? 

Pcj.ssibly so, he said. 

We chatted on and discovered we had a lot in common. 
My mother, Margaret D’f’onnor, was born in West \'ir- 
ginia, not 00 miles from where Mr. McDonough was now 
speaking. Moreover, it developed, both Mr. McDonough’.-; 
grandfather and mine had helped to build the Baltimore 
and Ohio Kailroatl tlirough West X'irginia, and. we agreed, 
had almo.st certainly done so with Ames shovels. 

.\bruptly, Mr. McDonough asked me the question that 
was the real reason for his call. 

“Tell me frankly out of what you have observed,’’ he 
said. "Will the Irisli in Ireland work?’’ 

I asked him to hold the jihone. I got up and closed the 
oflice door. Returning to my desk. I picked up the phone 
and said: 

"Mr. McDonough, that is a (juestion I would not care 
to discuss over the long lUslance wire. It is a very delicate 
question. Ix't me say simply that there is a lot of Guinness 
Stout brewed in Ireland, for one thing, and somebody must 
have to work to brew it." 

Mr. McDonough agreed that the question could not be 
an.swere<I offhand. We came to a decision: on Mr. Mc- 
Donough's next visit to New York, we would have lunch 
and confer further. Or if, by chance. 1 was ever In the 
vicinity of I’arkersburg, I would call him. 

Kvents mov^d swiftly. Not long after my first talk with 
.Mr. .McDonough, a fortuitous circumstance sent me to 
West N’irginia, and I found myself being ushered into Mr. 
McDonough’s office. As I entered, he was talking through 
a box on bis desk to a ship’s captain who was in the Gulf 
of Mexico bound for N’enezuela, where Mr. McDonough 
has a marine busines.s. As I waiti-d for the conversation to 

cotiliHucd 
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A Xcw Irisli Hero 
(iocs Home 


SKIltV HUT STAU'I'KH IT 

After reiidinK this report of Ron 
Dehmy’s homecoming, Bernurd 
McDonough picked up leiephonc. 


CHARACTERS 



(iKKAl.It fiOl.I.ANi) 

Writer of Dclany story made a 
pilgrimage to West Virginia to 
discuss plans to help Ireland. 



RKKNAKt> l>. McDONOl'Gli 


Meeting with writer, he proposed 
a weekend visit to Ireland for a 
preliminary study of conditions. 



TltANCIS W. II. AI»AM.S 

Kx-I'olice Commi-ssioner of New 
York, he alerted Irish govern- 
ment to the landing al Shannon. 



JAMK.S (-AHII.I. 

TWA man at Idlewild airport in 
New York, he p]edge<l help in 
flying a shovel across to Ireland. 


B11.I.V .MORTON 

Promoter of amateur athletics in 
Dublin, he was cast for an impor- 
tant role in glorious shove) plan. 


KOnKKT BKISCOK 

The then latrd Mayor of Dublin 
was also marked to play a part 
in the weekend survey of Ireland. 



McDonough’s Shovel 

cmil'ni lied 

he ooncludecl. ! observed Mr. McDonough out of the cor- 
ner of my eye and judged him i correctly) to he in his 
early nOs, a man of average height, with thinning, hut still 
brown hair, tlie suspicion of an Irish twinkle in Ids eyes, a 
habit of raising his eyebrows and tiglitening his lips when 
he was listening and half sndling when he was speak- 
ing. When the ship-to-shore talk ended, Mr. McDonough 
jumped up. shook hands and announced tlml he wa-s tak- 
ing the rest of the day olT to show me around. 

here shovels rule 

It was a great day. We toured a number of plants, but 
the most astonishing was the O. Ames Company, theshovel 
factory. In my city man’s ignorance, I had believed the 
shovel to he obsolete. Xow, standing on the floor of the 
Ames main plant, I had the feeling that shovels rule the 
world. There were shovels everywhere amid the din and 
clatter of the machinery; there was every kind of sh»>vel 
imaginable: shovels to dig holes for telephone poles; wide 
shovels, narrow shovels, long-handle<l and short-handled 
shovels, even a shovel to shovel fish. Shovels were being 
molded, hammered, pounded, stamped, shined; everything 
that can be <lone to a shovel was l)eing done. 

I slopped at one assembly line to watch a man whose job 
it was to stand before a parade of shovels, and as each one 
reached him to take a nail in his left hand and hit it a sin- 
gle blow with the hammer he held in his right. He had one 
chance and one blow before the shovel moved on. If he 
missed, the whole operation would he thrown off. In secret 
dismay. I thought of a cousin of mine over in Ireland and 
how he might, given just such a job, exclaim at precisely 
the wrong instant: "Now wait till I spit on me hands!" 
Chaos would surely result. 

I moved along an<l watched another man, He faced a bat- 


tery of machines arranged in a semicircle. One macliine de- 
livered a molten shovel which the man took and, whirl- 
ing and posturing like Jose Oreco. the Spanish dancer, he 
thrust it in the other machines, one after the other, to 
stamp and shape it. His final act was to fling theshovel from 
him in a gesture as graceful as a ballet figure; then, without 
pause, he started all over again. I could hear my Irish 
cousin as he went through this procedure just once: "Ah. 
life's too short! T’hell with it!" 

As we started for the executive (lining room, Mr. Mc- 
Donough pointed to a spot on the factory floor where he 
had worked as a hoy for 15c an hour. 

At lunch with the production men and .some of the .sales 
people, Mr. MeDonough raised the (luestion of manufac- 
turing shovels in Ireland. He mentioned that he knew of a 
factory in (lalway that might he accjuired and modernized. 
The production men said it was po.s.sihle to manufacture 
.shovels in Ireland, all right, hut pointed out that both 
wood and metal would have to he imported and tlie fin- 
ished product would have to be exported, the Irish domes- 
tic market being inade(pjate for a ijrofitahle operation. The 
place to build a shovel factory outside the United States, 
said one production man, was Puerto Rico. Mr. McDon- 
ough nodded and thesuljjoct was dropj)ed. 

A great depres-sion came over me at t he mention of Puerto 
Rico, and I could not shake it even after we drove out to 
the Ohio River and went for a cruise on one of the tugboats 
operated by a sand and gravel company Mr. McDonough 
owns. As I stood at the rail of the tug, looking at the green 
hanks of the historic Ohio of Lincoln and Boone, I was re- 
minded .suddenly of the River Shannon. I turned to my host: 

"Mr. McDonough,” I sai<l. “coming to Parkersburg has 
been a most rewarding experience. I have been fascinated 
by the shovel manufacturing process, and I have always 
wanted to ride on a tugboat. This is one of the great days 
of my life.” 

Mr. McDonough appeared to he mildly emharras.sed by 
the intensity of my gratitude. 
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"But, sir,” I went on, "I have just been thinking. To 
whom do I owe thanks for this delightful adventure? To 
you, of course, but other than you, to whom? To some 
Puerto Rican sprinter? To some Puerto Rican putter of the 
shot, some pole vaulter, hurdler, jumper?” 

Mr. McDonough took off his hat and waved it to the 
captain at the wheel, signaling a return to the sand and 
gravel company dock. 

“We are here together at the rail of this tugboat,” I said 
firmly, "thanks to no Puerto Rican, hut thanks to the great- 
est runner of the mile in all Ireland’s history, Ronald Mi- 
chael Delany. Had he not won in the Olympics, I would not 
have written the story about him and had T not written 
the story' about him you would not have called me in the 
first place.” 

"What are you driving at?" asked Mr. McDonough. 

"The talk at lunch about starting a factory in Puerto 
Rico,” I .said. "I hope it will not divert you from y’our plan 
to help Ireland.” 

Mr. McDonough raised a hand to shield his eyes as the 
tugboat turned into the sun. 

"We’ll see,” he said. "We'll see.” 

Back at tlie dock we got into Mr. McDonough's car and 
drove to a sandlot where his son, Bernard .Jr., 1.5, was 
pitching in a pickup game. We watched for a while, then 
drove to Mr. McDonough’s home and met his daughter, 
Mary, who is 14. As we sat on a side porch with some re- 
freshments, Mrs. McDonough, blonde and slender, a for- 
mer schoolteacher in Parkersburg, drove up and joined us. 
She had been out at the country club practicing the Ben 
Hogan golf le.ssons. Mr. McDonough proposed that the 
three of us go back to the club for dinner. 

The proper thing to do 

After dinner we sat for a long time discussing Ireland. 
Mr. McDonough said that, seriously speaking, the proper 
way to go about starting an enterprise in Ireland was to 
send a team of experts in to survey the manufacturing pos- 
sibilities and then to study their recommendations. “How- 
ever,” said Mr. McDonough as we parted at the end of the 
evening, “it might he useful to fly over there some weekend 
and talk to a few people and get the feel of the place again. 
I’ll give you a call one of these days, and we'll run over for 
two or three days.” 

Back in \ew York, heartland of doubleialk, where “Let’s 
lunch one day” may well mean “I hope I never see your 
face again,” I decided to close the books on a pleasant ad- 
venture. I reported to my superior for assignment and was 
promptly sent to Xew Jersey to cover a luncheon at which 
the guest of honor was a dog, an English setter named 
Rock Falls Colonel (The Colonel Retires, Evknts & Dis- 
covKRiKs, SI, June :l). 

Two days later I received an airmail special delivery 
from Mr. McDonough in which he said that he found him- 
self free for the coming weekend and had taken the liberty 
of making two reservations for Ireland on TWA Flight N’o. 
862 leaving Idlewild Airport in New York at 2:.‘IU p.m. on 
Thursday. Ho said he would fly to New York in his own 
plane, a twin-engine Cessna. "If convenient,” wrote Mr. 
McDonough, "meet me at the TWA check-in counter one 
hour before departure time.” 

I picked up the telephone and called the New York law 
firm of Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens and asked to speak 
to one of the partners, Mr. Francis W. H. Adam.s. I was 
calling Mr. Adams for two reasons: I) he is a member of 
the board of directors of the American Irish Historical So- 
ciety and so lias certain contacts with the Old Country; 


2) as former Police Commissioner of New York City, he is 
a hard man to startle. 

Happily, Mr. Adams was free for lunch. I waited until 
we had finished our fricassee of chicken to bring him up to 
date on what had been happening. I showed him Mr. Mc- 
Donough's letter. Mr. Adams blanched, but the color re- 
turned to his face almost immediately. He cleared his throat. 

“Thi.s project,” he said, "strikes me a.s being eminently 
sen.sible. I will confess that, at first impact, the teaming up 
of an American industrialist and a sportswriter for the pur- 
pose you describe does seem a trifle irregular. However, 
upon reflection, I can see that your recent trip to Ireland 
with Ronnie Delany may have equipped you w’ith certain 
information and contacts that will a.s.sist Mr. McDonough 
in his larger plan. Suffice it to say, I shall be happy to sup- 
port the enterprise in any way I can. I think, first of all, 
the Irish government should be alerted. I'll get off an air- 
mail letter this afternoon and send you a copy.” 

Mr. Adams was as good as his word. At 4:10 p.m, a 
Verifax copy of his letter was laid on my desk. It w'as ad- 
dressed to the Irish Industrial Authority, a government 
agency in Dublin. It described the purpose of our visit and 
identified Mr. McDonougli as "an important American in- 
du.strialist and a man of substance,” and mentioned that 
I was a sportswriter. Mr. Adams concluded his letter by 
saying that we would be available at the Gresham Hotel 
in Dublin on the following Saturday. 

On Thursday, the day of our .scheduled take-off for Ire- 
land, I was up at 5 a.m. although the plane did not leave 
until 2::I0 in the afternoon. I was thinking hard. Being 
realistic about it, I had to admit that the weekend in Ire- 
land, by itself, could have no lasting benefits to the Irish 
economy. But I felt that even a weekend could be turned 
to Ireland’s advantage if somehow' it could be made sym- 
bolic of greater things to come. I chewed the word symbolic 
and reduced it to symbol. If a symbol could be found. . . . 

Suddenly struck, 1 hurried to my file of Sports IlluS- 
TK.ATKD and turned to the January 21 Issue with the story 
of Ronnie Delany's homecoming after his Olympic victory. 
Feveri.shly I searched for the i)aragraph I only half remem- 
bered. And there it was: Ronnie himself addres.sed a meet- 
ing of Dublin's leading citizens, a meeting that had been 
called by Irelaml’s foremost promoter of amateur athlet- 
ics, Billy Morton. 

"My Lord Mayor and gentlemen [said Ronniej. Natu- 
rally, I am very pleased at the interest my victory in the 
Olympics has aroused here at home. But, gentlemen, while 
it’s all very well for people to be interested and be clapping 
me on the back and shaking my hand, what I would really 
like them to do to show their appreciation for my little part 
at Melbourne is something constructive, and the construc- 
tive thing I want to see is the building of a cinder track.. . • 
Billy Morton has taken a wonderful step in acquiring a site 
that I believe to be the finest in the world. . . . Gentlemen, 
I have found to my own detriment that I cannot train on 
gra-ss alone. . . . This cinder track is not something for me 
personally, it isn’t for Billy .Morton personally. This is 
something for all Ireland, something for our capital city of 
Dublin to be proud of — our own cinder track.” 

I had my idea. I hurried to the telephone (it was now 
9:30 a.m.i and called TWA headquarters at Idlewild and 
asked for Mr. James Cahill, a young man whose foreoears 
came from County Clare. He was free for lunch. 

In the Brass Rail restaurant at the airport, I waited 
until we had finished our pastrami sandwiches before saying 
to Mr. Cahill: 

continued 
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McDonough’s Sho\cl 

riiiilhiiirii 

“Jim, I wonder if you wouUI lie enouRh to consult 
with your ppopU* and sound them out on their willinRiu\ss to 
cooperate in a project aime<l at promoting understanding 
anfi friendship iietween two nations.” 

.\Ir. Cahill took a sip of colTee. 

“What two nati{)ns?” he said. 

“The U.S.,” I said, “and Free Ireland.” 

Mr. Cahill fumbled for a cigaret. I held out a match for 
him. He t(M)k a deep drag and blew the smoke at the ceiling. 

"I don’t have to consult with my people,” he said, “to 
answer your (luestion in general terms. Of course my com- 
pany is always ready an<l eager to promote friendship and 
understanding between the two countries you have named. 
What, specifically, would you ask us to <lo?” 

1 waited until the waitres.s had taken our plates away. 
Then I leaned forwar<l. 

“Jim,” I said lowering my voice, “the detail.s of this mai- 
ler have not been settled as yet. But wbal I might ask you 
to do is tly a shovel to Ireland.” 

Some smoke from Mr. Cahill’s cigaret caught in his 
throat at that moment, and he took a fit of coughing. I 
rai.sed up in my chair and signaled the waitres.s for a refill of 
the water glas-ses. The waitrp.ss hurried over with a pitcher 
and, after taking a sip, .Mr. Cahill recovered his compo.su re. 

“Kxcuse me,” he said. 

“As I was .saying, Jim,” t went on. "This matter would 
involve dying a shovel to Irelan<I. 1 don’t mean air express 
or anything like that. I mean that the shovel would have 
to he handed over to the steward or purser of the i)lane 
ami handled by him personally. Then, at Shannon Airport, 
there woultl have to he somebody waiting with a fast mo- 
torcar to take the shovel to Dublin, where your man there 
would take it and deliver it to Mr. Billy Morton at Xo. 10 
Berkeley Street. Dr maybe it should be delivered to the 
Lord Mayor's mansion. I’ll let you know.” 

1 leaned hack in my chair. 


■'.-Vm I making sen.se, Janies?" I a.ske(l. 

Mr. Cahill nodded, staring at his hands. 'I’hen he looked 
up and said; 

"Would it be out of order for me to a.sk what (lying a 
shovel to Ireland has to do with promoting understanding 
and friend.ship hetweem the two nations?" 

1 shook my head. 

"I cannot tell you any more at thi.s pre.sent time. Jim,” 
I .said. “What it boils down to is this: if a shovel is deliv- 
ered to you here at Idlewild in the next few days, you just 
hold on to it until you hear from me. Clear?” 

“Well," said Mr. Cahill, “no. But I’ll go along with this 
thing in the hope that it will become clear later on." 

"Believe me, it will, James.” I said. 

1 called for the check and we walked out of the Bra.ss 
Kail and over to the TWA check-in counter. .Mr. Mc- 
Donough was there waiting. In a little while our flight was 
announced and we went aboard the plane and soon were 
out over the sea. flying nonstop to Ireland. 


Thinking back over all this on the plane, I had fallen 
asleep in my seat. Now I felt myself beingshaken. I opened 
myeyesaml there was Mr. McDonough.dressedandshaved. 

“We’re landing at Shannon,” he said. 

I looked nut the window and there it was rushing up at 
me; the wonderful green of the Old (‘ountry. The Irish 
Adventure wa.s beginning. 


NKX I W'V.l.K 

I'Hi: ma(;k'. BixiiNS to work 

In I’art II (ler.ild llollafid iclls Innv MrDonougli 
scarclicd out his answers, and what Hilly .Morton 
ami the Lord .Mayor said and what they did, and 
t>f tlic great blessing the sho\'cl l)roughi to lain. 
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GOLFERS 


This is your second and fast chance— as a SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED-reader— to get Ben Hogan’s great new 
book right now— at the special pre-publication price! 


On fairways, in locker rooms, on backyard terraces, in club 
swimming pools and commuter car pools, the Ben Hogan 
book has already become the golf conversation piece of the 
season! 

But this is your last chance to read and owm it at the 
special pre-publication price. Our arrangement with the 
publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co., expires shortly. So to avoid 
disappointment, you should send the coupon below right 
away— and be sure you have Ben Hogan’s lessons and 
Anthony Ravielli’s amazingly clear drawings to help you 
get ijoiir score down into the 70's 'as Ben Hogan offers to 
do) while there are plenty of enjoyable golfing weeks and 
months ahead! 


Almost as if Hogan himself were right 
at your elbow 

When the.se five les.sons appeared in Sports Im-VSTRATED last 
spring, copies of the magazine were harder to get than birdies at 
Pine Valley. The word quickly spread that here at last was a golf 
instruction technique that made .sense that was easy to under- 
stand and easy to do. It was almost like a set of personal les.sons 
from the champion hims<*If! For in just 8 fundamentals, his book 
shows you how (iny golfer with reasonable coordination can build 
a powerful swing which will repent— and only then will you really 
discover the game of golf for the first time! 

Golfers of all degrees of skill, men and women, have writ ten in 
to say how much the Hogan lessons have helped their game. And 
the pros ihem.selves are enthusia.stic, too. For example, Frank 
Sadler of the Bellingham Country Club, Bellingham, Wash., 
writes: "/f'« Ihe fifKl lime irordu nnd illuMralioiiK hare made 'jolfiug 
lechuitiHe abiwlnlely clear. I'm applying the lenmns lo my leaching 
pros;r<im. I’d say il’it the grealesi instriiclion serieit of all lime. H'ornra 
are iHirtirularly keen on it. It’ll make a lot of new golfers good 
golfers.” 



nVViMl.'i™"’”'’’ ' 


Hogan 


Five Lessons 






SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Dapt. S03S, 

S40 N. Michigan Ava., Chieaso t1. III. 

Plrap- ms »( once the new Ben 'liMtsn hook in the .HliUon I hll»a 
rhi-ck<-d hclow. I «m juiy ihc ore* '-jl.lic^ti'.n ■•rin>. nlu* few ...■nis ixaiaita 
and handling chafin'*, or it t am not d.-tiKhU'd with ihc book, rciurn it 
and |iay itoihinK. 


No money need be sent now 


□ Ki-cul.ir hUlition 

prc..|*]\illralM>n |iricc, t4.r,0 


□ Dc lai^c Edirion 

|in-i>uh1ication price, $6.50 


To take advantage of this final pr“-publication ofTer, merely send 
the coupon at the right. Later this summer, the Regular edition 
will be priced, in the bookstore.s, at $o.00, the De Luxe edition, 
$7.50. On this offer, the prices are only $4.50 and $6.50 respec- 
tively, and your copy will be .sent to you at once. But you need 
not send money unles.s you wish. Head the book, practice with it, 
and be sure it can heip you /irst— otherwise return it to u.s and 
pay nothing. Send the coupon now. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
Dept. 6036. 540 N. Michigan., Chicago 11, 111. 


City. . Zone .Slate 

I ] Check here if cncluainic ansiuni nf y,.ur order with Ihia coupon— ill 
I — I which caae we prepay |Ki#tai!c and haiidlinK charge*. Same mon'-y- 
back ofter applioa. 
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You’ll 

never 

know 

how 

good 

you 

are 

until 

you 

play 

a . 



BY 

’Sold Only Throu{th Pro Shops 

DUNIOP SPORTING GOODS OIVtSION 
900 9th Avcnv«, N«» York 36. N V. 


\ir» FROM THE TOP 


Especially for 
women golfers 


fnim GEORGE CORCORAN, dreeu^huro CC, N.C. 



The woman golfer too frequently thinks in terms of trying to steer 
the ball with her hands. When she tries to do that, the tendency 
is to pull the club head across the ball (from the outside in), anrl 
a slice is the re.sult. 

To overcome this, I recommend that women golfers and begin- 
ners especially use what I call a modifii'd baseball grij). The left 
thumb is in line down the shaft of the club, as in orthodox golf 
grips, but there is no interlocking or overlapping with the little 
finger of the right hand. This grip causes a golfer to get more right 
hand into her action. More right hand will enable her to get more 
power into her swing, and it keeps her from pulling the club head 
across the ball, makes her swing through the ball and straightens 
out that slice. This modifieil baseball grip may result in a slight 
hook which would be good for mo.st women golfers. iThis is the 
reverse of what is true of most men; they tend to overemphasize 
the hit, to get too much right hand into their swings.) 

I also think that the woman golfer should wear a full-fingered 
glove on her left hand. It gives her a much better grip than she 
could get with her bare hand or a half-fingered glove. 



George Corcoran 
advises a modified 
baseball for 

women golfers 
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ALLISON FLEITAS 



The Question: 

Some golfers claim that 
cheating in golf is 
increasing. How 
much cheating is 
there in golf? 



W’ilmingfon 

hireiftor 


Very little— and I’m 
sure cheating in golf 
is not increasing. Of 
course, there always 
will be people who will 
cheai at golf or in any 
other sport. However, .sinct' golf is one game 
where the ultimate in sportsmanship is the 
goal, a cheater soon finds himself with no 
place to play. 


RAY McCarthy 


WALTER B. PEDERSON 


MRS. WESLEY D. HAMILTON 




.\ru- York City 
AdrertUimj exeeulive 




It only appears that 
cheating is on the in- 
crease. I’m surprised 
chat important exec- 
utives, who insist on 
being informed about 
every detail of their business, don’t take 
the trouble to read the rule book. When 
they unknowingly break the rules, others 
may think they’re cheating. 




U’lffow, r«n«. 

(lolf equipmenl 
ma»ufactHTeT 

Many break the rules 
through habit. They 
know it’s a violation, 
but it’s also a habit, 
and they don’t care, 
'rhey’il let their oppo- 
nents commit the same violations becau.se 
they don't take the game too seriously. 
But others .see these xTolaiions and call 
them cheating. 


KroniiTUle, Ind. 


I've heard about golf 
cheating- However, 
golf is a sport that 
uttract.s the finest peo- 
ple around. I don’t 
think there is as much 
cheating as there is in other daily acti%ntie3. 
It’s only true of an occasional woman who 
is a poor lo.ser. I don’t know about the 
men. 


CONNIE SMYTHE 


SAMMY KAYE 


JOSEPH C. LEMBO 



Toronto, Canada 
President, Maple Leaf 
Hockey Club 

Those I play against 
never cheat. They’re 
loo good, and they 
lean over backward to 
be fair. However, I've 
seen cheating in my 
day. There was the guy with a hole in hi.s 
panl.s pocket. When he got to the spot 
where he wanted to play a shot, he'd let 
the ball roll down his pant.s leg. 



' lereland 
Ihiiid leader 


Good golfers and good 
fellows don’t cheat, 
but you see a little 
cheating frequently 
when there is a four- 
some for money. Im- 
proving the lie, replacing a ball a bit near 
the pin when on the green, forgetting a 
stroke and trying to get an edge through an 
improper handicap are not rare violations. 


nik 


Golf Association. is 
cheating in golf is i 
he made that state 
lion to himself. 11 


Forest Hills, N.Y, 
EsccHtire 


There’s no cheating 
that I know aliout. 
Mow can it possibly 
be on the increase? 
Fred .Marsh, president 
of the -Metropolitan 
the one who claims that 
>n the increase. I think 
’ment to attract aiten- 
looking for publicity. 


ALAN EIFERT 


JEREMIAH J. BROWN 


MRS. BAYARD SHARP 


< 'liilirmiiu of the ynlf 
rominiltrc 
S'.Y. Alhlftic Club 

We’ve all heard about 
the cheating in Cal- 
cuttas. That’s why I 
ihink that golf should 
be an invitational af- 
fair and all the con- 
testants be known to each other. The larger 
the Calcutta, the more strict the officials 
.should be in checking the rules and the 
participants. 






Arrulti, .V.J., CC 
Tax specialist 


Sure there’s cheating 
in golf. But not in my 
crowd. My frienils are 
as clean in their golf 
as they are in their lax 
reports. Quite a little 
cheating is done in handicaps. It .seems 
silly that a man will ri.sk criticism from 
his friends just to win a little money or 
a watch. 


iri7mj'/ii/foH, Del. 


We’ve all heard about 
golf cheating, hut I'm 
not aware of it. If 
a frienti acridenlally 
touches a ball with his 
foot and improves his 
lie, I'm always sure it i.s an accident. When 
he .say.s “Sorry,” I feel embarra.ssed for him 
and .say: '‘What's the dillercnce? I’lease 
let it lie.” 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BASEBALL: ON THE CAMPUS 

Sirs; 

P'inally, aftpr far loo many years, college 
baseball has been properly recognized by 
your excellent publication \Tliv Men Look 
(hir the SI, June 24 •. I have often 

wondered, as a follower of this game and as 
one who knows the important part that 
college training plays in the development 
of your ballplayer, why some publication 
of your prominence has not before recog- 
nized this segment of our sporting world. 1 
congratulate you on this excellent cover- 
age and I hope that you will continue from 
time to lime to give due recognition to the 
colleges of America for their part in devel- 
oping our national pastime. 

Barry Goldwater 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

As a very ardent baseball fan and long a 
follower of collegiate baseball, I was de- 
lighted to see the excellent coverage which 
your magazine gave to the College World 
Series at Omaha. 

Congratulations for a fine job! 

p]i>\vARD T. McCormick 
F n-sident, American Slock Exchange 
New York 


Sirs: 

I have enjoyed your magazine ever since 
its first publication. With four sons it is 
sometimt*s difficult to get to it before it is 
pretty well used. 

We are sports enthusiasts in every field, 
but particularly in baseball. For this reason 
we are very happy with your recent em- 
phasis on college baseball. I assume you 
will now move into thi- lattle I^-ague. 

Uu HARD H. Forster 

Los Angides 

• The Little Leaguers? Coming up. 

—ED. 


Sirs; 

It came as a distinct surprise— and pleas- 
ure— to find that somebody, other than 
myself, knew that there was such a sport 
as college baseball. Since your June 24ih 
is.sue recognized that there in such an ani- 
mal. I sincerely hope you -will continue to 
issue occasional bulletins on this gri'atly 
neglected facet of the sporting world. 

Even the daily papers treat college base- 
ball a-s if it was an extension of the obitu- 
aries and the Lydia I’inkham ads, an<l 1 
was developing a complex hecnu.se 1 like 
the sport. 

Robert M. Clark 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

You people are headed in the right di- 
rection with regard to publicizing baseball 
as conducted in colleges these days. 

John Khi.err 

San Diego, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Such articles will do much for baseball 
ami will do more for boys who have hopes 


of a baseball career. “Every educated feller 
ain’t a plumb greenhorn.” 

Charles B. Provence 

San Diego, Calif. 

TV BASEBALL; ALLEN YELLS 

Sirs: 

You guys think you have Iroubh'S. We’ve 
got Mel Allen! Mr. Allen insists on: 

1 ' Talking constantly about trivial and bor- 
ing topics, come home run or double play. 
2' Yelling into the mike every time a ball 
is hit out of fhe infield. 

3' Encouraging p<-ople to wire in unimpor- 
tant questions, I'.r., What are bases made 
of? 

4 ■ .Advertising beer all night by generous 
gulps. 

5> Being superstitious about announcing 
that a man has a no-hitter going, 

6 1 Talking 99' , of the time when he is sup- 
posed to be interviewing .somebody. 

He could learn a lot from Phil Rizzuto. 

Harold Stllts Jr. 

Short Hills, N.J. 

TV BASEBALL: WEST COAST BLUES 

Sirs: 

In regard to Mr. Aronson’sand .Mr. Salz- 
burg’s comments on baseball announcers 
(19 th Hole, June 10'; 

They haven’t hear<l anything until they 
have heani our hoys in Los Angeh-s. I give 
you the five best bad announcers — Bond, 
Brundigp, Scott, Harmon and Welch. 

Bond and Brun<lige don’t know what the 
score is--either in the game or otherwise — 
and half the time don’t know what inning 
it is or who is at bat. 

Wi- also have Hosier, who in my opinion 
is one of the best, and Kelley. The latUT, 
like Wismer. has every play a crisis, but at 
least he’s never dull and again, in my opin- 
ion, is the ln>st around here. 

.A. J. Bartnett 

Camarillo, Calif. 

TV BASEBALL: OLD POONER FAN 

Sirs: 

The TV baseball announcer seems to be 
taking his lumps lately. Complaints arc fly- 
ing right and left. A certain J. W. Kennedy 
(19 th Hole, June 24 ha<l much to say in 
this line. He especially picked on my favor- 
ite announcer, the ol<l podner, otherw’be 
called Dizzy Dean. Dizzy puts a little color 
into the game. 1 lik«- ba-seball, but I admit 
it can become boring at times. His chatter 
in between pilche.s makes the game much 
more interesting. He gets my vote as the 
best announcer of today. 

L^INARD F?I)\VARI).S 

Menlo I’ark. Calif. 

NATURE; EDUCATING THE INDIAN 

Sirs: - 

Some time ago there appeared in SI a 
very interesting iiriide on fish printing 
(Hinr to Print Your Finh, June IK, '56'. 
This I rou<l with pleasure at the timi- but, 
unfortunately for me, I failed to k»*e|) the 
copy for future referince. 

I have just returne<| from a fishing trip 
to Fort Babini- in British (’olumhia, where 
to my surprise I found the gentle art of fish 


printing carried on. If you concluded that 
this kind of fish reproduction las distin- 
guished from spawning’ had been learned 
from the northern Indians you woubt be 
wrong, but if you attributed it.s source to 
Sports Illistratkd you would be right. 
Your .sub.scriher.s do get around: one from 
Milwaukee brought the word to Fort Ba- 
bine, and one from San Francisco found it 
there. 

I wonder if you could send me a copy of 
the original article so that 1 can determine 
if any of the information it contained was 
omitted by my Fort Babine in.structor. 

(?. D. Stratpdri) 

San Francisco 

NATURE: DF DONKEYS AND IRISHMEN 

Sirs: 

Oh for the life of a donkey— and oh for 
the life of Mr. O’Reilly! 

Rimier P. Stone 

Hinghum, Mass. 



MOTOR SPORTS: MISSIONARY ZEAL 

Sirs: 

.As a recent arrival from Montreal. I find 
the proU>col of sportscurmanship in this 
area in a shacking decline > K & D, July 1 . 
1 have today been waved at by MG-.A' 
(two, male , TR-fi’s uine, female and, 
shu<lder to recall it, a Ford .Anglia irhil- 
drieitnj ttn .-la-s/fH A-^O! 

I would vigorously suggest appropriat* 
mis.sionary activity in this Ix-nighti’fl area. 

F.dward I). Levinson, M.D. 
Evanston, 111. 

GOLF; WORD TO THE WISE 

Sirs: 

Thanks to you and Ben Hogan’s le.'.^sons 
(SI, .Mardh 11 rt .svf/.i, which 1 read and 
practiced diligently. I am now a proud 
member of the Hole-in-One Club! 

The miracle look place Sunday .May 2fi 
at Shore Acres Golf ('lnh on the 141-yard 
14th hole. 1 drove with my four-wood. 

It was my first game of the season — a 
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mixt‘(i foursome with my husband and the 
U'sier Armours. 

I am now u Ben (logan fani 

Mrs. Jay S'. WHiPfLE 

Ljike Forest, 111. 

GOLF: EVERVBOOY'S DOIN' IT 

Sirs: 

Modest man that I am (adverbial com- 
ment censored', 1 hesitate to point .some- 
thing out to you which I think might be 
most interesting to SeoRTS lu.fSTRATBP. 

On the 4th of July, about 1 1 a.m., I made 
a hole in one (the first one after 28 years of 
golfing/ on a very tricky 14th hole here at 
Manistee Country Club. I hit a five-iron 
shot which split the pin all the way, hit 
directly in line about 10 fool short, bit in 
and rolletl into the cup without touching 
the pin. This is a very tricky hole and a 
hard green to hit- 

Abnut 10 minutes later when my four- 
.some were playing on the 15th green, we 
told two foursomes on a nearby lee about 
the hole in one. One of these individuals 
siutetl that they would try to match our 
low bull on the hole and kidded me about 
failure to use my wetlgo on the hole. I have 
a reputation for using a wedge for too long 
a -shot. 

.\t about 1 1 ;20 or 11 :25 one of the.se four- 
somes, playing the very same hole, had a 
.second hole in one. Mr. John Stefanick was 
the culprit. However, his shot hit about five 
to 10 feel to the left of the line of flight but 
with a little Flnglish slid to the right and 
entered the hole, again apparently without 
touching the pin. 

Kecords here do not indicate, us 1 men- 
tioned above, any previou.s holes in one on 
this particular hole, and as far as we cun 
ascertain from our golf proft-ssional (who is 
one of the old school / there i.s no record na- 
tionally of two holes in one on the same hole 
on the same tlay. It is especially interest- 
ing in light of the fact that the second hole 
in one was made within about 2U minutes 
of the first one an<l also that the individual 
who made the second hole in one wa.s aware 
of the first hole in one and was making an 
attempt to tic me. 

Robert R. Li te 

.Manistee, Mich. 

GOLF: USGA BLUNDER 

Sirs; 

My heartiest congratulations to Herbert 
Warren Wind for his fine article Tin- Triiyic 
Fviirth (SI, July 8i. 

It's obvious the USC.A blundered iin di.s- 
(jualifying Jackie Fungi, as the iiiforf of the 
rule was not violated. 

CHARI.es W. UfCHCKt H JR. 
Charlotte. K.C. 

GOLF: SO THERE t 

Sirs: 

Golf is for the birds and Ike and old men. 

T<lM WA1.SH 

Dcnv(*r 

BASEBALL: EAST END? 

Sirs; 

That fellow Creamer <Al Lnpez, SI, July 
1)1 He lust me in the .second paragraph: 

. . the quiet east end of Chicago.” In- 
deed! To me, a native Chicagoan, he talks 
about Chicago's “ea.st end." That really is 
st>mething. 

There is a north side, a south side, a west 
side; but where is "east end"? .After being 
brought to an abrupt halt by the foregoing 


I did manage to pick up anti start going 
again, happily eiigros-sed. 

Eu DeI'SS 


Chicago 


• Since the “east end” would be Lake 
Michigan, Creamer was obviously so 
“happily engro.sscd” that he got his 
directions mixed. — ED. 


BASEBALL: TYCOON TRADE 

Sirs: 

Re Fat on the Back (SI, July 8), con- 
cerning Motorola’s spurts program: since 
athletes are fa.st becoming an integral pan 
of our corporations’ busines.s, it won't be 
lung before our sports pages will trium- 
phantly announce an awesome trade, with 
First Baseman Henry Ford II traded to 
.American Mot<»rs for Fitcher (f<s)rge Rom- 
ney anti two 1954 Nash Ramblers. 

S. .Meisser 

Oak Fark, .Mich. 


BASEBALL: ROOKIE ROOTERS 

Sirs: 

As a long-sullering Red Sox rooter. 1 ask 
you plesise not to ignore our spark of hope, 
our rookie of the year, Frank .Malzone. How 
come his virtues are not recorded in your 
Ba.sebull X-Ray under “The Rookies”? 

John F. Harvey Jr. 

Hartford, Conn. 

• With no clear-cut definition of a 
rookie. Sports Iu-ustratfd’s baseball 
team considers Malzone a sophomore, 
since la.st season he played in -7 games, 
was at bat lOiI times and was a Bos- 
ton Red Sox regular for more than 
45 days. — ED. 

ROWING: MY ACHING BACK 

Sirs: 

Lung.s burning, back nearly broken, 
hantls blisleretl; that was my conditiim 
after rcatiing Don Farker's superb account 
of Cornell’s hard-earned IRA victory on 
Onontlaga Lake iSI, July 1 This piece of 
living spori.s literature i.s the kind of thing 
which makes Sports Illustrated a truly 
great publication. Farker did more than 
tlescribe an exciting race, he put the reader 
in the boat and handed him an oar. 

Alvin S. Fu k 

Fort Johnson, N.Y. 

YACHTING: BURGEONING BURGEES 

Sirs: 

May I take this occa-sion to compliment 
you on the cover design an<l also on Kara 
Bowen’s article on Yachting Heraldry 
iSI, July IL 

1 mu.st confes.s that I was rather crest- 
fallen to note the omission of the U.S. 
Coast Guard .Auxiliary Ensign in the col- 
lection of flags and |)ennant.s appearing on 
page *25. With our 15,000 members through- 



out the United Slates, inclutling Hawaii 
and Alaska, we feel that we should be re- 
garded as one of the leading national boat- 
ing organizations. Our spon.sorship of the 
current National Safe Boating Week pro- 
gram has been considered a .signal and 
worthwhile contribution to the American 
boating public by most interesteil groups. 

Bl.iss Wuodward 
C ommodore, Third District 
U.S. Coa.st Guard Auxiliary 
Manvaroneck, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

No doubt you will receive a great number 
of letters from clubs pa.s.sed over in your 
.s*‘lection of J9 Lrudiitij \iirlh American 
Yacht Clitbu. 

My main complaint is this: Houston 
Yacht Club is represented, and they are 
our competition, 'fhe two clubs are approx- 
imately su'ven land miles apart and 15 nau- 
tical miles apart. Why isn’t the Lakeworxl 
Yacht Club represented? Our club is larger 



in member.ship, ha.-* more land, over 100 
boats standing in club sheds lall power 
yachts ranging from 27 fwt to 130 feeti 
and belter than $3.5 million in as.sets <not 
including boats (. 

We are young in years — not quite two 
years old -but we're growing by leaps 
and bounds daily. 

Robert II. .Andrews 

Seabrook. Texas 
Sirs; 

Your issue of July I was of great interest 
to yachting enthusiast.s. In particular, I 
regard your illustrations of signal flags, 
club burgei-s and private signals a very 
fine job. 

However, as a member and past com- 
m(i<iore of the Riverton Yacht Club, I feel 




a bit pul out by your omission of any 
sample of the few still-legal club burgees 
which use the stars and stripes as part of 
their dc.sign. You will find enclosed a rep- 
lica of the burgee of the Riverton Yacht 
Club, which uses this design. 

John H. Thompson 

• Riverton, N.J. 

• With almost 1,000 club burgees to 
consider. Yachting Editor Bowen used 
geographic distribution of important 
yachting centers as the criterion for 
choice.— ED. 
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Maybe your engineering talents 
won’t win her heart. But how 
about trying them out on us? 
Douglas offers you assignments 
on projects of such 
tremendous scope as 
... the exciting DC-S jet 
transport. 

. . . THOR, top-priority 
intermediate range ballistics 
missile. 

. . . and many more commercial 
and military projects that assure 
engineers greater promotion 
opportunities, a chance to plan 
far into the future and to gain 
substantial rewards. 

Douglas plants and facilities 
give you a nationwide choice of 
pleasant places to live. 


Please write toe complete information to-. 
C. C. LaVENE 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
BOX 620-H 

SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


/ 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


GLENNA COLLETT VARE 


C^ueen of the links during a career that 
spans three decades and includes win- 
ning the U.S. women's amateur golf 
championship six times, Mrs. Krlwin 
Vare Jr., still trim and chic at .54, has 
retaken the Rliode Island state title 
which she first won in 1921. The incred- 
ible Glenna, a brilliant player and al- 
ways a charmingly fashionable figure 
on a golf course, first won the women’s 
amateur title in 1922 and took it for 
the sixth time in 19.‘{.'). 

N’ow a grandmother, Mrs. Vare’s 
first remark after accepting this last 
trophy was, “I shouldn't l>e here. I 
should be home baby sitting with my 
granddaughter, Leslie." In addition to 
their married daughter, the Vares have 
a son, N'od, attending the Yale School 
of .-Vrchitecture. 

Mrs. \'are’s present plans include 
summer at the Vares’ country home in 
Narragansett, Rho«le Island and golf 
in such events as this week’s titurna- 
ment at Point JuditI) Country Club. 
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A lot of man ...a lot of cigaretle 

'‘He gets a lot to like-filter, flavor, flip-top box.” The works. 

A filter that means business. An easy draw that’s all 
flavor. And the flip-top box that ends crushed cigarettes. 

(MADE IN RICHMOND VIRGINIA. FROM A PRIZED RECIPE) 


The Marlboro Man 



